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PLASTELINE 


...add a gay exciting 
third dimension 
to teaching 


PLASTELINE Modeling Clay Projects 
make any subject . . . History, 
Geography, English, Mathematics 
or Art more alive, more exciting 
and more easily understood. In 
working with their hands, in all 
three dimensions, youngsters as- 
similate more easily, and retain 
longer, those things they are ex- 
pected to learn and know. 


PLASTELINE, perfection among all 
modeling materials, is 


@ Convenient—Four Ib. rolls 
to a box, ready for instant use. 


@ Economical—Retains plasticity 
—stays fresh and usable for 
years. 


@ Pliable—Easily manipulated 
by tiny hands. 


3-D HISTORY 
‘Twas the 19th of April 
'75 when Paul Revere rode 
to immortality. The Revolution 


had begun . . . How alive, how real 


@ Firm—tThough easily molded it holds its 
form. 


@ Stainless—Washes easily from hands and 
clothes. 


history seems as children become 


pest of the ere, Meters @ Non-Toxic—Contains pure non-toxic ingredients. 


itself in PLASTELINE Model- 
ing Clay. 


PLASTELINE 
A Traditionally Quality Modeling Material of Unsurpassed Prestige 
Write for Free Circular 
‘Modeling With Clay’’ 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Dept. AC-90 Springfield 2, Mass. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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For Greater Classroom Interest 


RCA VICTOR 
My Record Library for 
Elementary Schools 


RCA VICTOR 


A basic RECORD LIBRARY for the classroom, com- 
prising classical, traditional, and contemporary music 
selected and organized for teachers by leading author- 
ities in the field of educational music. 


The Library consists of 21 albums, 83 records, 370 
compositions, recorded on nonbreakable records. A/l 
albums are available separately. A complete set of 
teaching notes provides suggestions for use of each 
composition. Covers such activities as Rhythms; Sing- 
ing; Listening; Rhythm Bands; Singing Games; Folk, 
Patriotic and Christmas Songs; Indian Music. 


Now used in thousands of schools in ail 48 states. 


Albums for books of “‘A Singing School”’ 


Ten ALBUMS, available separately, of RCA Victor Records 
recorded from material in songbooks of “A Singing School,” 


published by C. C. Birchard & Company, Boston, Mass. 


The recordings offer a wide variety of the best in elementary 
music, and have been acclaimed as superb models for young 
people in the development of a singing program. Albums are 
available for each of the first six grades, for the Junior High 


grades, and for combined grades (I-IV, I-VIII). 


Leading artists of the Robert Shaw Chorale provide perfect 
examples of intonation, phrasing, articulations, and ensemble 


singing. 


Send for titles of albums and complete list of songs. 


The Record Library for Elemen- ~ 


tary Schools and Albums of “A 
Singing School” are recorded on 
45 rpm as well as 78 rpm records. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES CAMDEN, N. J. 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. P-9 
Radio Corporation of America, 


Camden, N.J. 


Please send me additional information on 

[] RCA Victor Record Library for Elementary Schools 
‘tA Singing School” 

Name_ 


City_ 
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From CHEMICALS to BUMPER CROPS 


AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Every year, 2,464,000 new people are added to the population of the 
United States — yet the total acreage planted remains virtually the 
same. Today, farmers are producing more food and fibre than ever 
before. They are doing this with the help of chemicals which greatly 
increase the yield per acre... with chemical producers and farmers 
linked by dependable railroad transportation. 


Fertilizers are plant foods. Here nitrogen, 
one of the three major elements vital to 
crops, is captured from the air and con- 
verted to fertilizer. American farmers use 
more than 23 million tons of fertilizer a 
year, much of it moved by rail. 


Insects in one year alone have destroyed 
more than $4 billion worth of crops. By 
spraying and dusting with chemical 
preparations, production of some crops 
has been doubled. Railroads bring these 
insecticides to farm areas. 


Weeds rob crops of moisture and nour- 
ishment, causing losses as high as $5 bil- 
lion annually. Now fields are sprayed 
with chemicals that destroy weeds but 
leave food crops unharmed. Weed killers 
are carried in bulk in railroad tank cars. 


Fruits and vegetables stay crisp and 
fresh while moving long distances in rail- 
road refrigerator cars packed with chemi- 
cally produced ice. Frozen foods go to 
market in cars cooled by artificial refrig- 
erants which also are chemical products. 


Connecting the nation’s farms with industry and market is our great 
mass-transportation system. The heart of that system is the railroads, 
serving you speedily at a lower average cost than any other form of 


general transportation. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for-use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 21. 


The 
Clearing 
Ground 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


QUESTION: I am teaching a 
rural school. Could you help me 
select some Christmas Stories to 
appeal to various ages? 

Answer: The Little Gray Lamb 
(Grades 1-4) ; A Book of Christ- 
mas Stories for Children, Walters 
Dodd Mead; The Camel of Bethle- 
hem (same source, same grades) ; 
The Legend of Bolouscka (same 
source, same grades) ; The Christ- 
mas Rose (4,5,6, same source) 
The Little Green Elfs’ Christmas 
(3-6 same source) ; A Boy’s Visit 
to Santa (1-6 same source) ; Til- 
ly’s Christmas Cuckoo (1-6 same 
source); Rag Doll’s Christmas 
(1-2 same source); Finding the 
Treasure (1-4 same _ source) ; 
Christmas Legend (3-6 Little 
Folks X-mas Stories and Plays, 
Skinner— Rand McNally); The 
Little Roman Shepherd (1-4 same 
source) ; Cosettes’ Christmas Eve 
(1-4 same source); Kidnapping 
Santa Claus (1-6 same source) 
The Doll’s Wish (1-2 same 
source); Legend of the Christ 
Child (1-4); Children’s Book of 
Xmas Stories, Dickinson-Skinner 
— Doubleday; Little Wolff’s 
Wooden Shoes (1-4 same source) 
Why the Chinese Rang (1-6 same 
source); Jimmy Scarecrow’s 
Christmas (1-4 same source) ; 
Christmas Under the Snow (1-6 
Same source); Telltale Tile (1-6 
same source) ; Little Girl’s Christ- 
mas (1-2 same source); Little 
Fir Tree (1-2 same source) ; The 
Holy Night (1-6); Merry Christ- 
mas to you— Harper; The Cloak 
Maker of Germany (1-6 same 
source) ; Little Gretchen and the 
Wooden Shoe (1-4 same source) ; 
The Rosemary Jar (1-4 same 
source); Miss Merry Christmas 
(1-4 same source); The Christ- 
mas Tree (1-2 same source). 
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QUESTION: Could you suggest 
a few good Christmas poems suit- 
able for Grades 1-4? 

Answer: Jest Fore Christmas, 
Poems of Childhood, Eugene 
Field— Scribners; A visit from 
Saint Nicholas, Moore, Golden 
Flute— John Day; My Favorite 
Tree, Munsterberg, Golden Flute 
— John Day; Long, Long Ago, 
Anonymous, Golden Flute— John 
Day; The Candle Tree, Potter, 
Poems for Young Child— Whit- 
man; Santa Claus, Betts, Poems 
for Young Child— Whitman; 
Pine Tree Song, Marjorie Bar- 
rows, Poems for Young Child— 
Whitman; Old Christmas Carol, 
Unkown, Poetry Book 1— Rand; 
Kris Kringle, Aldrich, My Poetry 
Book, Hufford— Winston. 
QUESTION: What general prin- 
ciples can be observed in most re- 
medial cases? 

Answer: 1. To make a study of 
each child’s interests and to make 
the approach to reading through 
this interest. 


Dept. A34 
167 Wayne St. 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


Please send me a free sample of Dixon Pencils 
especially designed for Primary Grades. This 


offer limited to educators only. 
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2. To follow the pupils’ interest 
in selecting reading materials and 
to constantly point out to the 
child what a fund of reading mat- 
erial is awaiting him as soon as 
he acquires ability to read. 

3. To use very simple but in- 
teresting material, well illust- 
rated and new to the child. 

4. To enlist the pupils’ interest in 
self-improvement by getting him 
interested (a) in improving his 
score in simple informal tests, 
(b) in increasing the number of 
flash cards he can read per min- 
ute, (c) in making his graph rise 
instead of fall, etce.. 

5. To give an abundance of en- 
couragement, praising every ef- 
fort no matter how trivial. 

6. To give individual help in short 
periods. 

7. To adopt teaching methods to 
the type of pupil in question. 
Sometimes, several methods must 
be tried out before the suitable 
one is found. 


QUESTION: I am a third grade 
teacher. About how many new 
spelling words should I teach each 
day? 

Answer: Most authorities on 
the teaching of Spelling agree 
that two or three new spelling 
words a day is sufficient in the pri- 
mary grades. Most spelling texts 
(grades 1-4) offer twelve new 
spelling words for the week, with 
three or four review words. 


Lntireh by Mail 
BORROW $50 TO $300 gust tous 


You can Borrow the fast, convenient and easy way, 
Loans to Teachers on signature only, no co-signers, 
no endorsers, no mortgages. Friends, merchants or 
school board will not know you apply for loan. Re- 
pay in convenient monthly payments, no pay- 
ment required on principal during payless summer 
months, Full details mailed in plain envelope. Mail 
this ad today. 


TEACHERS LOAN SERVICE,DEPT. R snunovose, aA, 


a Address 
Ci 


os, MANUSCRIPT WRITING in Primary 
Grades Dixon Manuscript 301 is right 
in size, shape and in softness, black- 
ness and strength of lead. 


for a free sample. 


| Primary Teachers should write to us 
| 

| 


The JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Pencil Sales Division — 153AC ® Jersey City 3, N. J. 
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Features 
Coming in 


January 


Stories That Stimulate Creative 
Art Work by Jean O. Mitchell. 


The Milk Fairies by Eulalia 
McCoy — a unit stressing the 
value of milk as a food, with 
children’s own interpreted draw- 
ings. 


From Wheat to Bread by La- 
vina Jasnoch — A unit which 
starts with the growing of wheat 
and proceeds to the baked loaf of 
bread. 


The First Snow of the Season 
by Malinda Dean Garton — chalk 
snow drawings. 


Space Masks and Ships by 
Gretchen Grimm — a timely sub- 
ject of interest to all school chil- 
dren. 


The Individual and His Class 
by Jessie Todd. 


The Dotted Veil by Miriam 
Clark Potter — Mrs. Goose has a 
new hat! 


A Program of Phonetics with 
Integrated Activities by Florence 
Piper Tuttle. 


Plays - Stories - Poems - Nature 
Seat Work 
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After a good build-up the children are intent on their own work 


The Build-Up 


ANNA DUNSER, Art Director 
Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Mo. 


le THE average teacher were 
asked what kind of help she 
needed most in her art teaching 
she would probably say, “Just 
what do you say to the children 
that will inspire them to make 
strong, well-designed drawings?” 

The experienced art teacher has 
learned mostly through trial and 
error, what and how much in- 
formation to impart, what ques- 
tions to ask, and how to answer 
the children’s questions in the 
Build-up. 

For example, the _ teacher 
wishes the pupils to make pictures 
of their own homes, (1) as a part 
of their social studies about Shelt- 
er: (2) to encourage the pupils 
to observe closely the things they 
see about them every day; (3) to 
have actual practice in arranging, 
in good spacing, in securing bal- 
ance, unity and variety. 

The experienced teacher begins 
by saying, “I don’t know exactly 
where you live. If I went down 
by your house I wouldn’t know 
you lived there. Perhaps some of 
you children don’t know where 
the others live. But if you make a 
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picture of your own home I’Il re- 
cognize it, we shall all recognize 
each other’s homes. First we must 
think about several things. 

“How many of you have an up- 
stairs in your home? (a show of 
hands). 

“How many of you live in an 
apartment house? (if in a city.) 

“How many live in a brick 
house? a white house?” (These 
questions are answered only by a 
show of hands since there are al- 
ways one or two children who 
would take the floor and wander 
far from the subject at slightest 
opportunity.) 

Now the teacher says.‘‘Suppose 
you were standing across the 
street from your home (or at the 
front gate if in the country). 
Think how it would look. Can you 
see a chimney? Is there a porch? 
a lawn? a walk or path? flowers? 
trees? (These questions are to be 
answered mentally as they are for 
the purpose of calling up mental 
pictures. ) 

The teacher then asks if there 
are any questions before they be- 
gin. The younger children seldom 


have questions, They are eager to 
begin. The older children study 
the problem and may see difficult- 
ies, such as, “My house has so 
many trees in front that you can 
hardly see it.” Perhaps the teach- 
er answers, “That would make a 
very lovely picture. Make the 
trees first then draw only as much 
of the house as you can see.” 

It is not possible to foresee all 
of the questions and often the 
teacher must say, “Just make it 
as you think it looks. You know 
more about your own home than 
any one else.” Here is a question 
that is often asked, “Which way 
do we use the paper?” (horizon- 
tally or vertically) This is an op- 
portunity to impress a valuable 
fact in art. 

“Ts your house taller than it is 
wide, like an apartment house? 
Or is it longer from side to side 
than it is high? Each person must 
decide for himself whether he 
should use the paper the tall way 
or the long way.” 

It may be necessary to put an 
end to the discussion in order to 
have time for the drawing. Not 
more than ten minutes of a forty- 
minute period should be used for 
the discussion usually. But no 
hard and fast rule can be made. 
It depends on the interest and 
how eager they are to begin their 
work. 

The teacher may put an end to 
the discussion by saying,“‘If there 
are any other questions after you 
start work just do what you think 
is right. Use your own judg- 
ment.” 

It is not wise to say that no 
more questions will be answered 
for often one is really necessary, 
such as, “May I have a sheet of 
paper? You didn’t give me one.”’ 

The learning teacher may wish 
to know whether or not anything 
should be said to the children 
about the size and placing of the 
house, the contrast of light and 
dark, and other art principles. (In 
this particular lesson the unity 
and variety will take care of it- 
self to a great extent.) 

The teacher may hold up a 
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blank paper and show the children 
that the house should be approxi- 
mately in the center of the sheet, 
not small and down against the 
bottom or in a corner, because 
the house is the important thing 
in the picture. She may say to 
press on the crayon so that there 
will be a good contrast of light 
and dark. This is done occasional- 
ly at the beginning of an art les- 
son but if it is done at the begin- 
ning of every lesson the children 
do not take the responsibility of 
thinking of these things for them- 
selves and making it a _ habit. 
These principles are brought out 
in the final discussion period when 
the finished or nearly finished pic- 
tures are up on the wall. The 
children themselves point out the 
good compositions. 

Other lessons that are of the 
same type as, “Your Own Home,” 
are pictures of some particular 
public building, a grocery store, 
a farm, ete. 

If craft work or some other 
three dimensional work is done 
in the name of art, such work 
should have some art values. In 
making mobiles, in developing 
miniature scenes, in diaramas, in 
puppetry, it is easy to forget that 
these should have art value. 
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Drawing a picture of her own home 


Vernon puts much thought into his design 


For instance, the lesson that 
the teacher is presenting is one 
on mobiles. Her purpose is to give 
the pupils opportunity to develop 


‘inventiveness, to become acquaint- 


ed with different kinds of mater- 
ials that can be arranged in good 
compositions. The practice should 
increase good taste. 


The teacher begins by appeal- 
ing to their instinctive love for 
inventing. She says, “Edison in- 
vented many things but he would 
have invented nothing if he made 
only the things that he copied 
from others. He had to think of 
something new and different and 
that was the fun. What can you 
invent from these materials be- 
fore you? You’ll never know until 
you try. It may be something at- 
tractive and interesting and not 
necessarily useful. How can you 


make something that catches the 
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eye. What would people look at? 
If you see a crowd gathered be- 
fore a window what would you ex- 
pect to find there?” 

The children tell what they 
suppose would be in the window. 
They may say, “Something alive, 
an animal, or a person doing 
something or making something.” 
Perhaps someone will say, “Some- 
thing that moves by electricity.” 
So they arrive at the idea that 
something moving attracts atten- 
tion. Perhaps something that the 
breeze moves. But how can we 
invent something that is attrac- 
tive — and interesting. First 
there should be a central point 
the most important thing or spot. 
It may be the largest part, the 
brightest part, the part that 
moves most rapidly. 

In the second place the whole 
mobile should have unity, that is, 
it should seem to belong together 
becoming one thing. A shape re- 
peated, a color repeated, lines 
connecting parts are all ways of 
making it a unit. And of course 
it should be well balanced and 
this is an opportune time to dis- 
cuss balance, especially occult 
balance where two things need 
not be exactly alike to balance. 

The children are soon eager to 
see what they can make. They 
find wire, cloth, colored paper, 
buttons, glue, and many other 
things at their disposal and are 
then on their own. The teacher 


Inside, away from frost and snow 
I’d sing beside the fire all:night 
And keep the household gay and bright. 


Last fall when Jack Frost whisked along 
Small Jimmy Cricket stilled his song; 
And cowered beneath the steps in fear 
Lest old Jack Frost might nip his ear. 


Thought Jimmy if I just could go 


watches and encourages. The 
criticism comes when all are fin- 
ished. 

There are other types of art 
lessons that need a different kind 
of build-up. When children have 
had little previous art education 
they may loathe to try drawing 
anything realistically but are 
willing to try designs. When they 
have an appreciation of good de- 
sign they are willing to draw 
with the design foremost and the 
naturalistic quality as a minor 
part. This applies to the older 
children for the little ones do not 
hesitate to draw things as they 
think them. 

The experienced teacher begins 
by asking the children if they 
know the meaning of the word 
“design.” She uses the word in a 
number of sentences as a verb, 
something like this. 

“The architect designed a new 
church.” The Mother designed a 
hooked rug.” “‘The child designed 
a playhouse and Father built it.” 

The teacher asks for a word to 
replace “design” in these senten- 
ces. They arrive at the word 
“plan”. They then use the word 
design, as a noun. The children 
see that a design is a well thought 
out plan. 

One teacher uses this device. 
“A good design,” she says, “is 
one you can describe for your 
mother when you go home. You 
may say ‘John made a design to- 


Jimmy Cricket 
SHEILA STINSON 


One day the big man hurried through 


So that is why, the winter long, 


day. It had a red star shape in 
the middle and something like 
rays of light spread out in yellow 
lines from behind the star. and 
each ray ended in a green ball. 
All around the page was a bor- 
der of leaf shapes in yellow and 
green, every other one green.’ ” 

The children will agree that 
they can see the design in their 
mind. The teacher then asks for 
volunteers to make up designs 
verbally. All see that the design 
is orderly but has variety. Soon 
every child is eager to make up 
designs and which they can now 
do with paper and crayons. 

When the designs are com- 
pleted and on the wall for discus- 
sion they are judged by the above 
standard. The design may resem- 
ble slightly something in nature 
or may be entirely abstract. The 
resemblance to something in na- 
ture neither detracts from or adds 
to the art quality of the design. 

The pupils will of course have 
further lessons in designs. Such 
as borders of repeated units or 
alternate units, or of repeated 
borders which become all-over 
designs. 

Whatever the lesson, a good 
build-up helps to produce work 
that is more satisfactory to the 
children and encourages them to 
do more and more art work. A 
lesson without build-up is given 
occasionally as a test to see how 
learning carries over. 


Leaving the door a crack or two 
From being closed and Jimmy thought 
Here is my chance if I’m not caught. 


We’ve heard small Jimmie’s cheerful song. 
From near the furnace where he stays, 
Secure and warm through winter days. 
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Gadget Printed 


Christmas Trees 


IRENE HAZEL, Art Supervisor, Caruthersville, Mo. 


Materials: 


small pieces cf 
cardboard 

pieces of cellulose sponge 

pencil with eraser 

tempera 

colored paper 

Other tools or gadgets to ex- 
periment with. Ex., fork, 
spools, empty lipstick con- 
tainer, paste bottle top, etc. 


corrugated 


It happened to be in December 
and Christmas motifs were be- 
ginning to be foremost in the 
minds of all in Miss Kirkpatrick’s 
fourth grade. An activity in “gad- 
get printing” brought forth these 
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gadget printed trees. One boy got 
the idea and it spread quickly. 
Johnnie was very proud that he 
had created something that met 
with so much enthusiasm. 
Johnnie used small pieces of 
corrugated cardboard dipped in 
white tempera and printed it on 
dark green paper to make the 
tree shape. With a piece of wood 
dipped in brown tempera he 
made the print for the tree trunk. 
A small piece of cellulose sponge 
was dipped in white for the snow 
at the base of the tree. The print 
for the tree ornaments was made 
with a pencil eraser dipped in 
different colors of tempera. 
The other children then tried 


many ways of doing Christmas 
trees with different kinds of gad- 
gets. For the time being other 
prints were forgotten for every- 
one wanted to do a Christmas 
tree. 

The teacher was very pleased 
and surprised and remarked, “I 
hadn’t once thought of doing that. 
Isn’t it wonderful how much the 
children teach us?” 

The problem was completed 
quickly and soon everyone had 
his very own kind of Christmas 
tree put up to admire. Each child 
was generous in his praise for 
his classmates ingenuity in fig- 
uring out a different way of doing 
a tree. 
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_Individual Differences In Child 


Personality Development 


SISTER MARY AMATORA, O.S.F., Ph.D. 


Research Professor of Psychology 


Saint Francis College, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Every teacher who has 
spent the minimum of a few years 
in the classroom knows that no 
two among his numerous charges 
are alike. Johnny may be bold 
and forward; Harry wants con- 
stant attention; Susan likes to 
showoff ; Mary is shy and retiring. 
Thus could every teacher proceed 
down the class list and find a dif- 
ferent combination of elements 
in each child’s personality. Yet, all 
or most of these youngsters may 
be perfectly normal primary chil- 
dren. 

Now if differences are so great 
among perfectly normal children, 
what can be said of those who 
deviate to a greater extent from 
the average. In the usual class- 
room of 30 or 35 children, there 
can, as a rule, be found several 
who deviate more than the rest 
in any one of several compo- 
nents of personality which may 
be overlooked by the average 
teacher. 

It is, however, in the primary 
grades that the growth and dev- 
elopment of a child’s personality 
is of a most tremendous import- 
ance. A little help along one line 
or another during the early, form- 
ative years of a child’s life may 
obviate many difficulties during 
his later years. 

The child’s world is totally dif- 
ferent from the adult’s world. The 
greater the extent to which the 
teacher can ascertain the child’s 
own point of view, the greater 
will he be able to assist the child 
in developing a wholesome per- 
sonality. How often are not a 
child’s motives and _ intentions 
misconstrued! Only when teach- 
ers begin to make child study an 
important part of their daily 
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classroom preparation, will they 
begin to be real teachers of the 
children. Teachers may spend 
hours in the preparation of sub- 
ject matter. They may spend a 
great deal of time and effort in 
planning one project after anoth- 
er, in arranging a most attractive 
classroom, in caring for all other 
details involved in the curriculum. 
But far more important than all 
of these is the time the teacher 
gives to the serious study of the 
child himself. 

True, the teacher may not be 
able to make a complete study of 
every child every day, or even 
every week. Yet, if the teacher 
would but single out two children 
whom he feels that he least un- 
derstands, and make it a special 
point to study carefully and in- 
tensively these two children 
throughout one week, he will have 
begun well. 

In this study, the teacher will 
not only observe what this par- 
ticular child does, but also when 
he does it, where he does it, with 
whom he does it, and why he does 
it. He will try to ascertain the 
child’s attitudes toward himself, 
toward his classmates, toward his 
work, his home, h’s teachers, all 
those who come within his en- 
vironment. He will carefully ob- 
serve the reactions of others to 
this child as well as this child’s 
reactions to others. He will en- 
deavor to study the child’s mo- 
tives and purposes. All this is far 
more easily said than done. It may 
take many weeks or months be- 
fore the teacher actually learns 
to know this child. 

Then, too, there are other 
facets of the child’s personality 
which should be the object of 


study on the part of his teacher. 
These include his intellectual ab- 
ilities, his imaginative capacity, 
his various other aptitudes and 
talents, and numerous other hab- 
its, traits, and behavior patterns 
that exhibit themselves from time 
to time. All these factors likewise 
enter into the growth and dev- 
elopment of the young child’s per- 
sonality. 

Still other characteristics that 
should not escape the observation 
of the teacher who wishes to un- 
derstand the child more fully are 
those included in his physical 
makeup. His bodily size, includ- 
ing his height and weight, his 
visual and his auditory acuity, his 
motor coordination, his nervous 
stability,—all these likewise play 
their respective roles in influenc- 
ing the growth and development 
of his personality. The observant 
teacher will be cognizant of these 
physical tactors and note how 
they influence the companions of 
the child and also how they in- 
fluence the child’s attitudes. 

All these, the physical as well 
as the mental and emotional com- 
ponents and the child’s personali- 
ty affect also what may be called 
an entire core of inner feelings, 
the more deep-seated, inner life 
of the child as an_ individual. 
What are the child’s relationships 
to himself, to his companions? 
What are his individual convic- 
tions that give direction to his 
ways of thinking, of acting? Too 
often the adult is completely un- 
aware of the direction of the 
child’s thinking. It is not easy to 
penetrate the inner workings of 
the child-mind. 

After studying the child thus 
intensively and personally, the 
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teacher’s job is still far from com- 
pleted. There remain other fac- 
tors that will make their mark up- 
on the growth and development 
of his personality. These include 
environmental factors other than 
those at school. Hence, the need 
for the teacher who would study 
the child completely, to look into 
the home conditions of the child. 
Does the child enjoy a normal, 
happy home life? Are there 
numerous’ undesirable factors 
that maintain an atmosphere of 
uneasiness, anxiety, and tension. 
True, there may be many factors 
beyond the control of the teacher. 
Yet, knowing the kind of life the 
child has outside of school, the 
teacher will be better prepared to 
guide his development during the 
hours he has the child under his 
care. 

The teacher should also endeav- 


One of the happiest recol- 
lections of my childhood was the 
Christmas on which I received a 
four room doll house. Now I 
have seen that same piece of 
furniture recently and realize 
fully that it was literally made 
of orange crates, bits of discarded 
wallpaper, rug material and cur- 
tain remnants. The furniture was 
crudely made, but there were real 
panes of glass in the windows. 

My mother and Dad had spent 
hours making this doll house a 
reality. The money value now is 
practically nil. The fact remains, 
however, that it was one of my 
most treasured possessions. 

Several years ago, I visited a 
family of children on Christmas 
morning. The family was ex- 
tremely wealthy in a_ worldly 
sense. These children were sur- 
rounded with the most expensive 
toys which could be bought. The 
boy’s electric train had every pos- 
sible equipment on it imaginable, 
but Junior was complaining au- 
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Those Christmas 


or to find out what the child is 
doing in his after-school hours. 
Does he have the right kind of 


companionship? Do his parents 


know his whereabouts? Does the 
child engage in wholesome re- 
creation? Any one of more than 
a dozen different kinds of situa- 
tions could maintain in the after- 
school hours, which could prove 
powerful incentives toward mal- 
adjustment of the child’s person- 
ality rather than toward a help- 
ful growth and _ development. 
Numerous factors leaving their 
indelible marks upon the child in 
after-school hours can readily 
nullify the positive efforts of the 
best of teachers. 

The more the teacher studies 
each individual child in his class- 
room, the more will he realize the 
tremendous differences in their 
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dibly and in no uncertain terms 
that the engine wasn’t as large as 
Tommy’s next door. 

The girls had a beautiful doll 
house perfect in every detail, but 
there were so many other gifts 
around, they paid scant attention 
to it. 

Now the point is, can’t we make 
our children see that the money 
value of a gift does not show the 
real Christmas Spirit? 

I believe we parents and teach- 
ers can do something about this, 
not only with our teaching but 
by our own example.’ 

It is of utmost importance to 
stress to the child that “the gift 
without the giver is bare.” I 
would suggest, therefore, that 
several weeks before Christmas, 
the pupils bring to school, all 
sorts of material suitable for 
making their own presents for 
their own parents and friends. 

It is surprising what can be 
made from all sorts of odds and 


individual personalities. The 
teacher of the primary grades 
has it within his power to guide 
the growth and development of 
each child’s personality into one 
that is healthful and wholesome. 
The youthful personality can be 
more readily guided and directed 
in the primary grades than it can 
during the later years of a child’s 
school life. Regardless of how im- 
portant the teacher considers the 
child’s acquisition of academic 
learning, the development of his 
personality takes precedence. 
This is of prime importance. if 
teachers would mould their 
charges into citizens that are hon- 
est and trustworthy, that are co- 
operative and dependable, that 
are congenial and amiable, that 
are a credit to their school, their 
teacher, and their country. 


Gifts 


ends which are found in every 
household. - 

One year, the children decor- 
ated ordinary jars with bits of 
colored paper which was covered 
with a finishing coat of shellac. 
Handkerchief cases were made 
from wallpaper. A local paper 
hanger turned over his discarded 
sample books to the class. Chil- 
dren are so accustomed to paint- 
ing these days, that they can dec- 
orate almost anything and make 
something out of practically noth- 
ing. 

The joy and pleasure they re- 
ceive in making something with 
their own hands, compensates 
them for the extra time and effort 
it takes. They learn the true val- 
ues of giving with little monetary 
cost. It can work both ways. 
Gifts to the children should be 
equally simple. 

In short, we can follow in our 
modern way the custom of that 
first Christmas by bringing to 
our loved ones gifts of “gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh.” 
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Christmas Balls 


CAROLYN W. HEYMAN, Associate Professor of Art 
State University of New York College for Teachers 
Buffalo 


Ir ALL started with some 
glass balls sent to the schools for 
exceptional children by the Corn- 
ing Glass Company. Just the plain 


balls were pleasing but the chil- 
dren wanted to decorate them. It 
made a good problem as decorat- 
ing a rounded surface was dif- 
ferent from the usual flat one. 
What materials should we use on 
the shiny surface? 

Each class chose a different 
kind of material for decorating. 
Crayons were melted and dripped 


over. Designs were painted on 
with several types_of paint that 
would adhere to glass. Gummed 
paper motifs were pasted on and 
a “snow” spray was used. Then 
the paper was removed, leaving a 
frosty pattern. Tube paints were 
squeezed and made a variety of 
designs in lines. Strips of colored 
papers were twisted and turned 
to create different color combina- 
tions and attached in place to 
the balls with paste or a cement. 
The twisted colored strips were 


pasted so that they projected 
from the balls. These made un- 
usually large, colorful ornaments. 

One group folded and cut the 
traditional snow flakes and at- 
tached them around colored balls. 
Another class “made faces” on 
the balls by pasting on cut paper 
hair, eyes, lashes, lips, etc. No two 
were alike. Their tree with the 
many little, round faces made 
quite a “feature and expression” 
study and was much admired. A 
few children used the balls as the 
heads for angels, adding a rolled 
cone of paper for the body and 
wings. 

If the class does not have a 
Christmas tree, the balls may be 
attached to some large twigs. 


(Turn to Page 63) 
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Not Just More 
of the Same 


TV as a Guide to Reading 


CHARLEMAE ROLLINS, Children’s Librarian, Hall Library 


The Chicago Public Library and 


MARGARET THOMSEN RAYMOND 


‘Tue summer of 1955 may well 
go down in library annals as the 
year of the Davy Crockett heat 
wave. No hattish fad of recent 
years—not the space helmet of 
’54, the ten-gallon Hopalong head- 
piece of ’53, nor the skull cap with 
the spinner on top of ’52— 
brought so many eager would-be 
readers into the children’s room 
of the library as that unseason- 
able coonskin cap-and-tail. Al- 
most every sun-hot day this sum- 
mer, the library desk has been 
topped by the familiar furry 
head-dress and an eager young 
voice was heard, asking: 

“Miss, have you got a Davy 
Crockett book?” 

“Well, yes, we have—lots of 
them. But the other boys and girls 
are reading them—they’re all 
out.” For the same request had 
been made in our big city library 
no less than a dozen times that 
week, and no library, large or 
small, could keep enough Davy 
Crockett books to go round. But 
you add quickly, ““How would you 
like to read about another ex- 
citing pioneer—Daniel Boone? or 
Wild Bill Hickok? Or Buffalo 
Bill?” You would become persua- 
sive, “Daniel Boone lived in the 
woods and killed bears, he fought 
the Indians, and made friends 
with them too—just like Davy 
Crockett.” 

It may not be easy to convince 
a Davy Crockett fan—boy or girl 
that any other hero can equal 
their Davy this year. But it can 
be done. It takes sympathy with 
the need for a “book right now’, 
and a wide knowledge of one’s 
book collection coupled with im- 
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agination. Armed with these, the 
librarian seizes the opportunity to 
encourage the young reader to 
read. Often enough this desire to 
read about a TV hero, one made 
as vivid as Davy Crockett has 
been through song and picture, 
brings about the boy or girl’s first 
spontaneous request for a book. 
Now is the time for the librarian 
to lay the foundation of friend- 
ship for herself as a person who 
understands what children en- 
joy—and also of friendship for 
the library itself. 

Even very young children have 
been encouraged in reading readi- 
ness through television—parti- 
cularly by Miss Frances of Ding 
Dong School. When Miss Frances 
shows her young viewers Horton 
Hatches the Egg, she sends moth- 
ers by the hundreds scurrying 
with their youngsters to libraries 
and bookstores. More often than 
not the book is already borrowed 
from the library. It is far easier 
to offer another similar title to 
the parent, who can see the com- 
parative value of story and pic- 
tures, than to encourage the child 
who is with her to accept a substi- 
tute. But again— it can be done. 

The value of the .Ding Dong 
School program lies in its effort 
to widen children’s interests as 
well as to sustain them. A few 
questions such as, “What else has 
Miss Frances been showing you 
this week?” may start the child 
looking through a collection of 
picture and story books for other 
familiar titles. Or the mother may 
recall titles and suggestions by 
Miss Frances that help the librar- 
ian in finding an acceptable sub- 


stitute. And so another child goes 
happily home with a book under 
his arm. 

Not all TV programs have been 
so directly tied in with books and 
reading as has the Ding Dong 
School; but almost every TV pro- 
gram suitable for boys and girls 
and enjoyed by them can be used 
as a basis for a,reading program. 
To go back to Davy Crockett and 
the deepening and widening of 
the child’s immediate interest in 
this folk hero; pioneer life is re- 
commended as a basis for a pro- 
ject in elementary school, and 
the lively interest of the children 
in the subject now can be built 
into a spontaneous and reading 
and “life” program. 

After seeing an episode in the 
life of Davy Crockett, after find- 
ing a book about this hero and 
discovering that there are other 
similar heroes in American folk- 
lore, the child develops a taste for 
this kind of experience. Not only 
is the young reader’s interest a- 
wakened in pioneer adventures, 
but in the accomplishments of 
pioneer life, in our country’s 
thrilling pioneer past. Another 
Davy Crockett is not the answer 
—not just more of the same—for 
now is the time to help the young 
reader grow. This interest is 
merely a beginning wedge. There 
are not only the heroes already 
mentioned, but the legendary he- 
roes like Paul Bunyan, Mike Fink, 
and Pecos Bill. 

They, too, are part of this pio- 
neer heritage—and they are fun. 
If children can catch the spirit of 
the thing—if a teacher or a lib- 
rarian can dramatize the times in 
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which these Tall Tales were told, 
explaining how the lonely men of 
the woods told each other such 
stories to pass the long, lonely 
nights around the campfire; the 
youngsters can dramatize them, 
too. Sitting in a circle, they can 
tell each other Tall Tales about 
Babe the Blue Ox and embroider 
the Jack Tales, Bre’r Rabbit, and 
other American folk legends, de- 
veloping a freedom in using the 
spoken as well as reading the 
printed word. 

What did the pioneers do be- 
sides tell tall tales? They danced 
and sang. What songs? What 
dances? Why square dances, of 
course, and songs we still love to 
sing. Work songs, too, “he-man” 
songs while they built railroads 
and cut down trees and sailed the 
seven seas. Now the search is 
widening out: Where did the pio- 
neers come from? What did they 
bring from their distant homes? 
And what people did they find liv- 
ing here? Why Indians of course, 
and their music, their tales and 
their heroes tie in with pioneer 
life. But above all, the boy or girl 
reading about Indians will find 
their hero tales as exciting as any 
they will ever read. For there are 
Cochise, Chief Black Horse, Crazy 
Horse and Geronimo—excitement 
of a different kind, but a world of 
books for every child who begins 
by loving adventure tales such as 
Davy Crockett. 


Take a very different program, 
one with a dog as a hero—parti- 
cularly that prime favorite, Las- 
sie. The obvious suggestion for 
the librarian might be Lassie- 
Come-Home, but though this is 
an excellent choice for reading 
aloud, either in the family or to 
the whole class at school, it is far 
beyond the average elementary 
reader. It could, of course, be giv- 
en to the exceptional reader who 
“reads everything.” 

In the classroom where pets are 
being discussed—usually one of 
the TV animal programs will be 
mentioned. Then the teacher or 
the school librarian will have a 
wonderful opportunity to plan a 
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shelf of books with and for the 
class on their own reading level. 
Such a shelf should contain not 
only books about dogs but other 
pets as well. 

Through such an effective tie- 
in with children’s wholesome in- 
terest in TV can be developed a 
truly worthwhile reading pro- 
gram. And this is especially so 
where the child comes to the lib- 
rarian for a specific subject men- 
tioned on TV—a real interest 
born of TV watching. What has 
been looked on as a detriment to 
reading can be turned into an in- 
centive to read more and better 
books. As the child’s interests 
develop, he not only grows in 
understanding and knowledge, 
but is laying the foundation for 
wider reading later on. If he ad- 
mires physical courage in his 
heroes when young, he is likely 
to look for moral courage in his 
heroes when he grows older. If 
he loves adventure and accom- 
plishment, he will look for it in 
biography, cr history, or worth- 
while travel books as he comes to 
manhood. 


It would be impossible, with the 
hundreds of programs offered 
daily to list those suitable for and 
enjoyed by children in order to 
suggest books to fit all requests. 
We have merely tried to give 
some suggestions for sympathet- 
ic, imaginative, and well informed 
use of the library’s resources by 
the children’s or the school li- 
brarian. 

She will not only make refer- 
ence lists for herself and her as- 
sistant based on children’s ex- 
pressed TV interests and requests 
for books; but she will arouse 
interest with bulletin board sug- 
gestions, posters and small at- 
tractive collections of books that 
tie in with local TV listings. And 
she will use the story hour to re- 
late hero, here-and-now tales, and 
folklore that will make the child- 
ren want not just “more of the 
same” of what they have seen on 
TV, but much more from the 
world of books. Above all, the 
librarian will reassure all parents 


and teachers of young children 
that any medium that deepens the 
child’s concern for others, that 
strengthens his sympathy with 
animals or widens his knowledge 
of history, or delights him with 
fun and fantasy cannot help in 
the end but make him search for 
other sources of learning, and in- 
terest, and delight. 

It is this whole idea of harness- 
ing the tremendous potential of 
interests inherent in TV _ that 
makes the job of parent, teacher 
or librarian so exciting. There 
are all sorts of fascinating by- 
paths of reading that may be 
suggested in order to capitalize 
on a single interest suggested by 
a TV show. 

The following bibliography 
suggests a “Reading Ladder” or 
reading sequence. You may think 
of a better one, this is only a 
beginning. 

We cannot choose to ignore the 
deep yearning in the hearts of 
children for the world of phan- 
tasy, magic and make-believe. 
Elizabeth Nesbitt, Associate dean 
of the Carnegie Library School 
at Pittsburgh, said in a recent 
speech to librarians: 


“Children are able to accept a 
perfect miracle at any hour of 
day or night .. . the sense of 
wonder which children possess 
is the most enviable of all pos- 
sessions”. 


To be able to accept the miracle 
of TV is in itself a kind of magic, 
a present day miracle. Peter Pan 
by James Barrie is a classic in 
phantasy which has been viewed 
on TV by many children who 
want to read the story. Fourth 
graders are able to read and en- 
joy it. They can be encouraged 
to enjoy other books of phantasy. 
The Wizard of Oz by Baum is a 
widely known favorite of both 
movies and Television which gives 
a modern touch to its magic. A 
similar story is Richard Brown 
ard the Dragon, by Robert Bright 
(Doubleday, 1952 $2.00). Here 
is a satisfying story of a little 
boy who kills a fiery dragon with 
a home-made “fire extinguisher’! 
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At this point, magic of another 
kind can be introduced — every- 
day magic, which can be per- 
formed with home-made equip- 
ment. Magic made Easy, by Larry 


Kettelkamp, (Morrow, 1954, 
$2.00) is a simple book of magic 
tricks which youngsters can un- 
derstand and use to amuse them- 
selves and their friends. 


A form of present-day magic 
is the world of science — space 
travel, rocket ships and outer 
space. Many small boys who see 
the programs, Space Cadet, Cap- 
tain Video, and other shows of 
this kind are unable to read and 
understand most of the books on 
space travel, or the popular space 
fiction. However there are sever- 
al that are within their grasp. 
Stowaway Cat by Margaret John- 
son (Morrow, 1955, $2.00) is 
easy to read and amusing. For 
those who want to know about 
the world of outer space, Freddy 
and the Men from Mars, by Wal- 
ter Brooks, who has written many 
books about the intrepid “Fred- 
dy” is a good one and is not too 
difficult. The Wonderful Flight 
to the Mushroom Planet, by El- 
eanor Cameron, (Little 1955, 
$2.75) is a thoroughly absorbing 
story of David and Chuck who 
took off into outer space to a new 
planet. 

The world of Natural Science 
is popular with boys and girls as 
is shown by the many excellent 
programs that deal with animals, 
programs such as: Super-Circus, 
Zoo Parade, Pet Parade and many 
others. These whet the appetite 
for more information about the 
fascinating animals, their homes, 
their habits and how they live. 
Not only are there many easy 
books about the lives and habits 
of the animals but there are many 
easy and interesting stories about 
the animals. 

A TV program much liked by 
small children features a folk or 
ballad singer who uses barnyard 
and farm animals as part of the 
show. He very casually picks up 
and cuddles a baby chick, rabbit, 
kitten or a puppy as he sings. 
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Such a program delights small 
children because it is geared to 
experiences in their lives 
and can easily lead to books of 


information about the: animals, - 


the songs he sings, as well as the 
folk whose music he is featuring. 
Many of the most appealing 
children’s books are illustrated 
with animal photographs or they 
tell a simple story of a familiar 
childhood experience. Suggested 
books to follow an animal pro- 
gram are: Zoo Parade, by Marlin 
Perkins. (Rand MeNally, $2.75) 
the TV star tells about twenty of 
the zoo animals seen on his show. 
True Book of the Circus, by Mabel 
Harmer (Children’s Press, 1955, 
$2.00), Circus Ruckus, by Will 
Lipkind (Harcourt, 1954, $2.75), 
Big Book of Wild Animals, by 
Felix Sutton, (Grosset, 1954, 
$1.00) Pet Parade, by Leila Roo- 
sevelt (Scribners, 1955, $3.95). 
Interests that may be easily intro- 
duced to these animal lovers are: 
True book of African Animals, 
by John Purcell (Children’s 
Press, 1954, $2.00), Mamba-Kan; 
the story of a baby elephant, by 
de Golish (Day, 1954, $2.25) both 
of these are true books about 
other lands and people. 
True Book of Dinosaurs, by Mary 
L. Clark (Children’s Press, 1955, 
$2.00) is an excellent introduc- 
tion to the thrilling subject of 
life in the past. What can a horse 
do that you can’t do? by Pers 
Crowell (Whittlesey, 1954, $2.00) 
is a rollicking picture book which 
helps the child to think by show- 
ing the difference between a boy 
and a horse. The Duck, by Mar- 
garet Wise Brown, (Harper, 1954, 
$2.50) and Two Little Bears, 
by YLLA, (Harper, 1954, $3.00) 
are both family-read-aloud books 
that will be excellent follow-ups 
to any of the animal programs. 
Since children see many music- 
al shows; Talent Scouts, Great 
Bands, Quiz shows, Comedy and 
Family Hours and various Vari- 
ety shows, interest in these varied 
programs can be used to lead the 
child to much that is valuable in 
knowledge. Music has many allied 


fields, ballet, opera, folk songs, 
dances, music of many lands. 
Guessing games and quiz pro- 
grams can be used to lead children 
to excellent poetry and musi, 
Lives of great artists in the mu» 
sic world as well as other arts; 
American music and musicians 
are suggested to follow a musical 
program such as the Fred War- 
ing show or Paul Whiteman’s 
band. After a quiz show there 
may be introduced the many ex- 
cellent books of Games-or Rid- 
dles, Quizzes and Jokes. Guessing 
games are wonderful family ac- 
tivities that can lead into excel- 
lent books of nonsense and §in- 
spired humor. A few titles for 
younger boys and girls are sug- 
gested here since this field is so 
wide. 
Music Time: Songs for Children 
from two to seven, by Evelyn 
Hunt (Viking, 1947, $2.50) con- 
tains 45 songs of America and 
international songs for very small 
children. What Makes an Orches- 
tra, by Jan Balet, (Oxford, 1951, 
$3.25), First book of Jazz, by 
Langston Hughes (Watts, 1954, 
$1.95) ; First Book of Music, by 
Gertrude Norman, (Watts, 1954, 
$1.95) ; Fun with Ballet, by Nina 
Freeman, (Random, 1953, $1.50) 
and Jokes, Jokes, Jokes, by Helen 
Hoke, (Watts, 1955, $3.00). 
Easy to read stories for the very 
youngest are: Kiki Dances, by 
Charlotte Steiner, (Doubleday, 
1953, $1.50) ; The Horn that stop- 
ped the Band, by Arthur Parsons, 
(Watts, 1954, $2.00) and The 
Duchess Bakes a Cake, by Vir- 
ginia Kahl, (Scribners, 1955, 
$2.00) a rollicking story in rhyme. 
Many parents feel that the 
most valuable element in pro- 
grams such as Ding Dong School 
and others of this kind is the sus- 
tained interest. A child is intro- 
duced to a skill such as finger 
painting, clay modeling or draw- 
ing which keeps him busy and 
happy long after the program is 
over. Books can be used in this 
same way. Programs of the How- 


(Turn to Page 63) 
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Christmas. 
JESSIE TODD, Instructor in Art 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


| EARNING to work togeth- 
er; making things to be used; 
making something you want to 
make; seeing a project grow; fig- 
uring out a new way to make an 
angel; trying an original way to 
wrap a present; painting a decor- 
ation for a room; making the 
best clay Santa Claus you ever 
made — 

All of these and many more 
sentences describe Christmas in 
the art room of an elementary 
school. 

Illustrations 1,2,3— Learning 
to work together. 

(1) Many children added their 
bits to the tree on one of the art 
room bulletin boards. The indiv- 
idual ornaments were later moved 
to the real Christmas tree in the 
library. It was fun to see this bul- 
letin board tree get decorated 
more and more. It inspired chil- 
dren to daily add more ornaments 
and to try to make original ones 
out of scraps of bright colored 
payer and metallic gold and sil- 
ver pieces saved from candy boxes 
and gum wrappers. 
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The tree bulletin board vib- 
rated with Christmas spirit. This 
inspired more activity. 

(2) We see three children 
working on a clay tree. They are 
sticking little loops of almost in- 
visible. wire into the wet clay 
Through these loops many chil- 
dren will string decorations of all 
kinds—pieces of lace, strings of 
imitation pearl beads; anything 
that is gay and glitters. 

(3) Another bulletin board is 
useful as part of the teaching 
process. Each child places his 
Christmas tree ornament on the 
bulletin board. He likes to see his 
ornament beside the ornaments of 
others and know that one day he 
will move it to the real Christmas 
tree in the library. To put them 
in a closed box or drawer would 
spoil much of the fun. Enthusi- 
asm would be lost. Children learn 
from each other as they see the 
ornaments. We hear remarks such 
as these: “I like that whirling 
thing on Eddie’s.” “The red and 
white stripes are a good idea.” 
“All of a sudden I have a new 
idea.” 
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Illustration 4— Making things 
to be used. Neddy is using brown 
paint to cover a papier mache 
turkey for the dining room scene 
in the play. It was a very good 
turkey imitation when completed. 
The children chose Neddy for this 
committee for they knew he would 
be good. They also knew that he 
was willing to work hard to do it. 
They knew that they could depend 
on him to get it done. 

Illustration 5— Making Some- 
thing you want to make— We see 
all finished in the foreground an 
angel Neddy modelled because he 
wanted to model an angel. She 
has a wire halo. He is now work- 
ing on something else he wanted 
very much to do. 


Illustration 6— We see Neddy 
making progress with his figure. 
It turned out to be a fine Santa 
Claus when finished. He made it 
because he felt like doing it, but 
it turned out to be very useful 
too. It decorated the school office 
and in vacation it decorated his 
home. Neddy’s modelling is al- 
ways solid. Notice the heavy legs 
and the base to help Santa Claus 
to stand erect. 

Illustrations 1,2,3,4— Seeing 
a project grow— Many worked 
for the play, for the bulletin 
boards and the clay tree which 
decorated the school office and 
when vacation came to the school 
it went to the receiving room of 
a hospital. 


Illustration 7— Figuring out 
a new way to make a clay angel— 
Michael is making a quartette of 
clay angels. He later painted the 
flash bulb heads and added hair. 
Notice their wire halos and wings. 
He made others that played music- 
al instruments. 

Illustration 8— Trying an ori- 
ginal way to wrap a present— 
Mickey is tying balls of cotton 
batting on a gay box for Christ- 
mas. He is using colored raffia to 
tie. He found his material in one 
of the big scrap drawers at the 
back of the room. 

Illustration 9— Painting a 
decoration for a room— The girls 
like to paint on colored construc- 
tion paper. They use the paint 
rather thick so that it shows on 
the dark paper. 


Illustration 10— Making the 
best clay Santa Claus you ever 
made—Vincent says this is the 
best Santa Claus he ever made. 
His big feet hold him up. The chil- 
dren liked his cap. Vincent used 
the old scissors to scrape parts of 
his clay model to make them 
smoother. He has a high stand- 
ard. He wants the Santa Claus to 
look neat. 


Don't Wander Off Alone 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Do not take a candy bar 


Do not wander off alone 
While you are in a park, 

But play with children whom you know 
And leave before it’s dark. 


From strangers you don’t know, 
And if one asks you for a ride, 


You must refuse to go! 
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Take A Piece of String! 


MAYWILL DUDLEY SLOAN 


Jusr about ANY piece of 
string. Thin or thick, smooth or 
rough, any color:— a piece of 
string is MAGIC, for it can be 
transformed into a thing of use 
and beauty. Schools have long 
realized that string for bead neck- 
laces, for pull toys, for inspiring 
children to create, is a MUST for 
all classrooms. String, dropped at 
random upon a piece of paper 
will produce interesting shapes 
which may be filled in and worked 
into pictures or simple abstract 
design. Try it using crayon or 
poster paint. It will make the most 
unimaginative child or grownup, 
a creative artist. 

With string of various colors 
and a jar of paste you may easily 
transform any cast-off tin can, 
jar or bottle into a decorative, 
attractive container. Select forms 
which are suitable for flowers, 
flower pots, lamp bases, letter 
holders, jam jars, condiments, 
cookies or cigarette boxes. Cookie 
jars must be large containers 
with covers. 

NOW YOU ARE READY TO 
START! 

Put plenty of paste on the sides 
of the jar, and, starting at the 
bottom, wrap the string snugly 
around and around;- packing the 
rounds tightly together. Wipe off 
any éxcess paste. If several colors 
are used you may cut your string 
and begin another piece to pro- 
duce stripes of color. Let your 
container dry THOROUGHLY, 
then give it a coat of white shel- 
lac or brushing lacquer. If you 
want to add an unusual touch to 
your project, try using a con- 
trasting color string and making 
a pattern upon the original wound 
surface ;— run it up and down, 
like ric-rac braid. This will open 
up all sorts of possibilities for 
Indian-type design. Small colored 
beads, slipped on as you wind, 
will also add another unusual 
touch to your work. The top of a 
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cigarette box will be attractive 
if a spray of tiny pine cones, or 
acorns, colored or natural, are 
glued on before the whole is shel- 
lacked. 

Several brightly colored beads, 
strung separately, with a fuzzy 
knot tied thru each, and the 
strings knotted together and 
glued to the cover is another idea. 
Do you have a rather tired looking 
lampshade which you planned to 
discard? Give it the string-wrap 
treatment and watch it become 
more attractive than before. You 
might finish the top and bottom 
with a round of heavier rope or 
cord. And speaking of that - Me- 
dium weight parcel post cord 
makes the most perfect coasters 
or hot dish mats. Circles or ovals 
cut from an old inner tube make 
a perfect base. Better use glue 
this time. Start in the center and 
coil out to the edge. Clear varnish 
will make them durable and 
water proof. Rubber sheeting 
which may be bought by the yard 
in dry goods stores is wonderful 
as a base for place mats. Proceed 
the same way you did for the 
coasters, being sure that your 
finished surface lies flat so that 
the dishes will rest evenly. Bottles 
to keep coffee hot, either for indi- 
vidual place servings or larger 
ones which will hold many cups 
will be most attractive and ser- 
viceable decorated with string 
windings. 

CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS: 

This is the time when your 
imagination can really take wing. 
Here’s an idea! You will need the 
aid of a small piece of board and 
a few headless (finishing) nails 
about 114, inches long, wax paper, 
rather heavy string, and things 
to make your Christmas decora- 
tions gay and sparkley. Glitter, 
bought at hardware or stationery 
stores or at the five and ten; 
spangles, artificial snow, confetti, 
small beads, soap flakes (not pow- 


der) sequins and many other gay 
things you will find if you look 
around. Draw a simple design on 
your board;- perhaps a star, a 
simple tree, a bell, or just a maze 
of lines. Hammer a nail into each 
corner of your design. Just ham- 
mer it in enough to hold it firmly. 
Over this press a piece of wax 
paper, letting the nails puncture 
it and slip it down so that it lies 
flat on your board. This will pre- 
vent your design from sticking to 
the board and make it easier to 
lift off. Sprinkle glitter or other 
decorative material on the wax 
paper. Now put plenty of paste 
on your string and wrap it once 
around your design nails, coming 
back to your starting place and 
tying the ends, leaving extra 
string to hang it up by. Now, 
while it is sticky, sprinkle your 
glitter, spangles or artificial snow, 
all over it, perhaps pressing in 
a few bright sequins for added 
effect. When it is thoroughly dry 
lift it off, shake the surplus spar- 
kle from the form and you will be 
amazed at the beauty of your 
string design. The board is now 
ready to be used again. 
Macaroni, which comes in a va- 
riety of interesting shapes and 
sizes, colored with water colors, 
dipped in paste and glitter, dried 
and strung, will make sparkling 
tree garlands. Popcorn, colored 
or left white, strung and then 
dipped in paste and glitter will 
surprise you with their beauty. 
And don’t forget the jewelry you 
can make from dried pods, seeds, 
sliced nuts, macaroni and rolled 
paper. For the bracelets it is wise 
to use elastic string which is 
readily available at dry goods 
stores or your nearest 5 and 10. 
For making puppets and rolled 
newspaper, strip-method papier 
mache animals or dolls, thin 
string of the grocery store va- 
riety is just the thing for tying 
the skeleton together. These news- 
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paper toys are perfect for the 
tiny tots in the family. Just what 
Santa ordered and they cost al- 
most nothing. Just a little time 
and imagination. Paint them 
gaily and give them a coat of 
white shellac for durability. 
Try this for sheer beauty in 
your classroom, home or for your 
tree this Christmas. Get balloons 
of various sizes, preferably round 
or slightly oval ones. Blow them 
up and be sure to tie the neck of 
the balloon in a knot to insure 
the air from escaping before you 
have finished. Now put paste gen- 


erously ON YOUR STRING, 
moderately heavy string, perhaps 
of several colors is best. Wrap it 
around and around the balloon, 
criss-crossing your pattern and 
covering the surface with a fine 
lacy pattern. While the string is 
still sticky, or you may add some 
additional pacte to be sure it is 
sticky, roll the balloon in glitter 
or sprinkle on sparkle, confetti or 
artificial snow. Hang it to dry. 
Be SURE it is PERFECTLY 
DRY and hard. Then prick the 
balloon and, POOF! it will dis- 
appear and you will have the com- 


Table Work 


ANNE WYATT 


I. MAKE UP A STORY OF 
YOUR OWN USING THE 
FOLLOWING WORDS: 


Fireplace Chair 
Stockings Debra 
Wake up! Chimney 
Christmas Eve A big doll 
Mother David 
Santa Claus Oh, oh, oh! 
Candy Sled 
Oh, look! Jack-in-the-box 
Orange Surprise 
Unexpected Merry 

gift Christmas 
Bed Daddy 


II. DRAW A LINE BETWEEN 
WORDS WHICH GO TO- 
GETHER: 


manger stockings 

singing field 

fireplace candles 

bright Baby Jesus 

reindeer bells 

Toyland carols 

sky holly 

jingle star 

shepherds Santa’s 

Nicholas toys 

red brown 

tree Saint 

kings pine 

sleigh three 

Ill. PUt A CHECK MARK vy 
AFTER THE STORIES 
WHICH ARE ABOUT 
CHRISTMAS: ; 
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The Child Who Saw Santa 
Claus 

The Story of Ping 

Epaminondas and His Auntie 

The Lights on the Christmas 
Tree 

The Rag Doll’s Christmas 

The Little Blue Dishes 

Paddy’s Christmas 

The Jack-O-Lantern 

Mrs. Goose Hangs Up Her 
Stocking 

Thanksgiving Puddings 

The Kitten Who Wanted to be 
A Christmas Present 

The Golden Cobwebs 


IV. MAKE A DECEMBER 

POSTER: 

Cut a snow-covered hill from 
a large strip of plain white paper. 
Paste this on a large piece of 
blue paper. The blue left at the 
top forms the sky. 

Cut some evergreen trees of 
green paper; and some bare trees 
of brown paper. Paste these on 
the white hill. 

Cut a house. Paste it at the 
foot of the hill. 

Cut some children. Paste them 
about halfway down the hill. Cut 
a small evergreen tree. Paste it 
so that it looks as if the children 
are carrying it down the hill to 
their home to be a Christmas tree. 


plete form, bright and gay. A 
bare tree branch, which has been 
painted with poster paint and 
placed in a corner of the room 
will be delightful with a shower 
of these lacy forms suspended 
from it. Oval balloons will make 
a beautiful Easter Egg Tree too. 

Don’t forget that string plays 
an important part in creating 
mobiles, those ethereal balances 
of form and color which are pure 
joy to see. Yes, Take a Piece of 
String, — just any piece of 
string, — and by simple magic 
you can make it into a thing of 
beauty. 


V. FILL EACH BLANK IN THE 


POEM WITH THE RIGHT 
WORD FROM THE LIST 
BELOW : 


Old Santa puts ... his 
cap 

And buckles under his 

He laughs and sings as he . 
his sack 

And straps it . his sturdy 

I'll crowd ........ I can within, 

For boys and ....... , such 
........ 

I’ve dolls and and 
plums 


For all little and boys.” 


Old Claus has reindeer 

And a sleigh with silver .. 

He rides over . the roofs in 
town 

And at the chimney and 
rattles down 

And this pleasant 

“Christmas . 
some cheer, 

And here are 


...... tells :- 
.. here, with glad- 


for girls and 


boys . 
I’ve and drums and sugar 
For all girls and boys.” 

- Anonymous 
girls over chin Santa 
all Claus’ toys pretty 
it plums bells back 
dolls all sugar little 
stops boys on story 
drums fills is brown 
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Suggested Curriculum 
for Art in the 
Lower Grades 


Christmas Time — Mobiles and Medallions 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 
Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Tue Christmas Season is a 
time of happiness and excitement 
to both young and old. In the art 
class the work should carry on to 
the fullest the aim which I have 
previously discussed. First and 


foremost a season such as this» 


should bring relaxation and a 
feeling of intense inner happiness 
and satisfaction to man through 
his basic beliefs in the full mean- 
ing of this Christmas time. For it 
is the birth of Christ we are cel- 
ebrating. Again, not a vacation, 
not a gift receiving, and not a 
big feast, but a basic profound 
meaning which should lie in the 
heart of all who believe in the 
laws of Christianity. 

So, as this spirit of giving 
comes to us, we know the chil- 
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dren feel it strongly and want 
to give. There are many little 
art projects old and new which 
children have done. Tricks with 
hand plaques of clay or plaster 
of paris, silhouettes, photo fram- 
ing in gesso, etc., have been used 
considerably. We could list dozens 
of ideas but let me now present 
two and describe their possibil- 
ities. 

First is one in this gift cat- 
egory. It is the medallion and 
will make an attractive and prac- 
tical gift for mother. 

A medallion is a decorative 
pendant and comes, of course, 
from the word medal which sug- 
gests something ingrained or 
painted and usually worn around 
the neck. These medallions have 


been a popular jewelry neckware 
off and on through history and 
seem to be “having a run” now. 
Like all our suggestions, these 


- may be made in many ways. And 


purpose, personality, materials 
at hand and all immediate in- 
spirations should dictate the pro- 
cedure. 

If clay is used, the process is 
very simple. Use about a large 
tablespoon full of soft moist wat- 
er base clay. Form it into the de- 
sired shape—oval, round, angular 
or abstract. Do not allow edges to 
be thin. All parts should be at 
least a quarter of an inch thick 
(for safety from breakage) and 
the center part thicker. Next step 
is where the little children have 
an advantage. They work their 
little fingers around on the clay 
form to make heights and depres- 
sions and to form the whole unit 
smooth and free from cracks. The 
project lends itself best to the 
abstract and free form. When all 
is formed and smooth, pierce a 
good size hole in the top for 
chain or cord. Allow the medal- 
lion to dry thoroughly. Rough 
edges may be carefully rubbed off 
after the clay is bone dry. 

Now we have a problem. If 
there is a ceramic kiln in your 
school, you are lucky for you can 
fire the work both for its bone 
dry-bisque firing and its glaze fir- 
ing. This process is by far best. 
In case you have access to a kiln, 
you can fire with either one or 
two fire glazes. Some people are 
very inventive and courageous. 
If they have no kilns, they make 
one. Dig a hole in the ground. 
Start a charcoal fire. Put an iron 
kettle on this with medallions in- 
side. Cover. Let fire for 24 hours 
and cool normally. This is the 
style of firing of clay which the 
Indians have done with much suc- 
cess for years. Other creative and 
courageous people have built 
kilns indoors but this is quite a 
scientific and difficult task. Ce- 
ramic kilns for small pieces can 
now be purchased for a _ very 
reasonable price of not much 
more than $50. 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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Creative Art 


And Storytelling 


DEBBIE G. NETTLES 


Durine the Christmas sea- 
son, beginning with the first men- 
tion of Santa Claus, young chil- 
dren’s creative thinking is easily 
sparked by stories, verse and vis- 
ual aids. 

This Christmas, as has hap- 
pened for a number of years, a 
little cut-out reindeer, christened 
Tripper with his sleigh, along 
with a cut-out Santa and two 
large reindeer, serving as Dasher 
and Dancer, were set up on a tall 
table. Later, a queer wooden elf 
man, known as Santa’s Chief Elf, 
was added to the group. 

Among other Christmas stories 
and verse read to the children was 
“Wee Robin’s Christmas Day,” 
author unknown, found in Read- 
To-Me Storybook, compiled by 
Child Study Association of Amer- 
ica, published by Thomas Y. Cro- 
well Co., New York. This story, 
combined with observation of 
birds from a feeding station we’d 
placed outside our room window, 
influenced the children to feature 
the feeding of birds in their story. 
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There were discussions concern- 
ing the drouth and the influence 
it had on the food supply for 
birds, other wild creatures and 
for man. In planning their frieze 
below the workshop scene the chil- 
dren chose a predominance of 
birds. 

As the story developed, key 
sentences were put on the board 
as reading charts and writing 
material. The rhyming verses in 


the story, lines of which were 

suggested by different members 

of the group, were used in the 
same way. 
Some of the sentences were: 
1. Santa was ready to leave his 
workshop Christmas Eve. 
2. Mrs. Santa had set the dolls 
out for him to see. 

3. Tripper wanted to help Santa 
Claus. 

4. Mother Deer heard Santa 
read a letter to his elves. 

5. It was from the children who 
loved birds. 

6. They asked Santa to take food 
to the hungry birds. 

7. Tripper took the bird seed in 
his sleigh. 

8. Tripper learned to scatter 
the grain for the birds. 

9. Santa was pleased with Trip- 
per’s work. 

10. They went back to the North 

Country very happy. 
Some Valuable Outcomes of 
this Activity 

1. The children’s experiences 
were life-related; thus there 
was intrinsic interest, result- 
ing in more learning. 

. There were opportunities for 
boys and girls to be creative 
through expression of their im- 
aginative ideas. 

3. The children developed a con- 
cern for the conservation of 
wild life. 

4. By working together, boys and 
girls developed a respect for 
one another which is the basis 
of democratic living. 
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Tripper Gives The Birds 
A Christmas Treat 


Santa CLAUS had every- 
thing ready for the long Christ- 
mas Eve journey. Mrs. Santa had 
set the dolls out for his inspec- 
tion. 

Out behind the workshop, 
Mother Deer was trying to con- 
sole Tripper, the little reindeer. 
He had helped Santa every Christ- 
mas for the last four years. “You 


Know, Son, it may be that Santa 
doesn’t need you this Christmas 
Eve,” she told him. 

“But Mother, I caught Dasher 
and Dancer when they ran away 
last Christmas Eve. And I took a 
pack to the children in the Cow- 
boy and Indian school. Surely 
Santa will find something for me 
to do this Christmas. 
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I’ve worked and worked the 

whole year through 

To meet the task he has to do. 

Now if Old Santa should slight 

me 

I’ll be as sad as I can be.” 

“T’ll tell you a secret, Tripper, 
but don’t be too hopeful,’’ Mother 
Deer said. “I saw a letter deliv- 
ered to Santa early this week, 
and I listened while he read it 
aloud to his elves. This is what 
it said: 

Dear Santa Claus; 

The fruits and berries that 
birds eat did not grow this year 
because the weather was so dry. 
Unless they get help, many of 
them will starve. We can feed only 
the ones near our homes. Could 
you scatter seed for them as you 
visit the good girls and boys on 
Christmas Eve night? 

Signed, 
Junior Bird Lover’s Club 
of America. 


“Then Santa told his elves to 
decorate the place with red ber- 
ries to remind him of the birds,” 
Mother Deer explained. 

Tripper was most excited over 
this news and cried; 

“Whoopee, whoopee, whoopee, 

whoopee! 

Perhaps he’ll give that job to 

me! 

I’ll go stand ready at his door 

To help as I have done before.” 

Soon Santa looked out and saw 
Dasher and Dancer leading the 
other reindeer from behind the 
workshop. Then he noticed the 
berry decorations. How glad he 


There’s a busy little artist 

Who paints with greatest care, 

And goes about so quietly 

That no one knows he’s there. 

He flits around the autumn woods 
And very soon you'll see 

Dresses of flame and gold and brown 


On every bush and tree. 
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was to see Tripper standing by! 
“Hurry Chief Elf,’’ Santa called. 
“Bring a pail and that sack of 
bird seed. Load them into Trip- 
per’s sleigh. Put the dolls in my 
pack and load it into my sleigh. 
There’s no time to lose.” 


As Santa went out he said, 
“Tripper, I’m giving you the 
hardest job you’ve ever had. I am 
not sure that you can manage it. 
You bring the pail and sack of 
bird seed and follow me. When I 
stop on a house top to deliver 
toys, you stop with me. I will fill 
the pail with grain and hang it 
on your horns. Your job will be 
to travel over the surrounding 
country and shake the seed out of 
the pail for the birds. I hope you 
can do that.” 


“The only practice I’ve ever 
had with my horns was when I 
played with my Mother or my 
reindeer playmates. But I will 
try,” Tripper thought. 


Soon Santa was guiding his 
reindeer through the cool, grey 
clouds. Tripper followed closely 
behind. When they landed on the 
first house top, Santa filled the 
pail with seed and hung it on 
Tripper’s horns. “Take off now, 
and try your horns,” Santa said, 
and Tripper did. 


He traveled in a big circle 
around the countryside, shaking 
his head around and around and 
around. But not one seed fell from 
the pail. “Oh, what shall I do?” 
Tripper wailed to himself. His 
head was swimming and he felt 
so woozy, he staggered back to 


Jack Frost 


SHEILA STINSON 


And then when winter weather’s cold 


the roof where Santa was wait- 
ing. 

Santa looked at him and said, 
“Don’t be so sad, Tripper. I told 


- you it was a tough job. Let me see 


how you triea to scatter the 
seed.” Tripper began turning his 
head in a circle so fast the seed 
could not fall out. “Ho! Ho! Santa 
laughed. “I think I see your 
trouble. Try raising your head 
very high and follow with a quick 
jerk downward.” 

Tripper tried it and it worked. 
How happy he was to learn the 
trick. In no time at all he had 
scattered all the grain and met 
Santa on another roof for a re- 
fill. This went on until all of San- 
ta’s toys were delivered to good 
girls and boys. And all the seeds 
were scattered for the hungry 
birds. 

“Ho! Ho! Santa laughed as he 
gave Tripper a loving slap on the 
flanks. “I’m glad I didn’t have to 
disappoint all those children who 
asked me to remember their 
hungry bird friends. I couldn’t 
have done it without you, Tripper. 
I know you are tired. We will 
take our time getting back to the 
North Country.” 

When Tripper got home he was 
too tired to talk, but did manage 
to mumble to his Mother before 
falling asleep: 

“Oh, Mother, I would like to see 

The birdies flit from tree to 

tree 

And chirp about the wholesome 

seed 

I gave them in their time of 

need.” 


He hastens in the night 

And covers all the window panes 
With etchings, crystal white 

He hurries quickly up and down 
And no one ever knows 

What time he comes to do his work 


Or even when he goes. 


Emphasizing the Creative Arts 
on the Bulletin Board 


HAZEL T. HARSTON 


Havinec made other season- 
al pictures on the bulletin board, 
the children were eager to create 
their own picture. 

It was suggested we bring pic- 
tures and let each one share in 
telling Christmas stories about 
them. Many were brought but the 
class selected one picture of a 
small girl sleeping in a berth on 
a pullman. A stocking was pinned 
to the curtain for Santa Claus 
to fill. 

The planning began as follows: 

1. Donna, her Mother and 

Daddy were to _ spend 
Christmas with her grand- 
parents. 

. Donna and Mother packed 
for the <v7ip. 

. The family will leave by 
train on December 23. 

. Donna meets another girl 
and boy on the train. 

. The train is held up by a 
derailed train. 

. Donna was worried for fear 
they would not get there in 
time for Santa’s visit. 

. The conductor told her, 
“Santa always finds good 
children.” 

. Donna spent Christmas Eve 
on the train. 

. Santa landed on top of the 


train and filled Donna’s 
stocking. 

. Next morning Donna 
couldn’t wait to tell her 
friends about Santa’s unus- 
ual visit. 

Values gained 

1. Creative expression. 

2. Arranging in sequence. 

3. Sharing of ideas and mater- 
ial. 


Donnas Unusual 
Christmas 


Every morning Donna asked 
her Mother, “How many more 
days is it until we go to Grand- 
mother’s house? Christmas just 
won’t ever come.” 

She and Mother would then go 
to the big calendar in the kitchen 
and mark off another day. Then 
together they would count the 
days until Christmas. 
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One morning Mother told her, 
“Your Daddy gets off December 
the 23 so we can spend Christmas 
at Grandmother’s. We have a 
busy day ahead of us packing so 
we can be ready to leave on the 
early morning train.” 

Donna danced around clapping 
her hands singing, “Oh, won’t I 
have scme fun then.” 
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. Strengthening the feeling of 
belonging through the uni- 
versal subject of love of the 
season. 

. Provide many and varied art 
lessons. 

. Developing the aesthetic 
values. 

. Developing sense of propor- 
tion. 


She was the busiest little girl 
you ever saw helping Mother 
pack. 

Early Christmas they 
caught the train. The holiday 
spirit was everywhere. Donna 
was having a wonderful time 
playing with another girl and her 
brother. 

“Where are you going to spend 
Christmas?” they asked Donna. 

“We are going to my Grand- 
mother’s farm,” Donna answered. 
“Where are you going?” 
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“We are going to our Grand- 
mother’s, too,” they told her. And 
they talked at one time about the 
wonderful times and things they 
would do when they got to Grand- 
mother’s. 

Meal time came and Donna 
liked this part of the trip best of 
all. Mother let her order her own 
dinner on the diner. 

When they got back to their 
car, Donna asked, “How much 
longer will it be before we get 
there? I wish this train would go 
faster.” 

“Now you won’t have too long 
to wait,” her Dad _ explained. 
“‘We’ll be there in time for Santa 
Claus to find you tonight.” 

With this Donna settled back 
in her seat and chanted, 

“Clickety-clack, clickety-clack, 

Scoot, fast train on this rail- 

road track.” 

Then all of a sudden when the 
train stopped with a jerk, Donna 
was nearly thrown off her seat: 

As the Conductor hurried by, 
Donna asked, “What is wrong, 
Mr. Conductor?” 

“There is a slight delay. Anoth- 
er train is derailed on our track 
and they have just flagged us to 
stop,” he explained. “But don’t 
worry we'll be going before long 
— I think.” 

Everyone got out to see and 
sure enough a train had jumped 
the tracks. The train crew was 
waiting for the wrecker crew to 
put the other train back on the 
rails. 
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santa Claus is coming, 
I have told him where I live, 

I know he will bring me presents, 
But, of course, I too must give. 


I looked through all the cupboards 
For the toys I had outgrown, 

I mended them and painted them 
Until they fairly shone. 


Donna waited and waited while 
they worked but every once in a 
while she would stop and say, 
“Mother, do you think we will 
get to Grandmother’s house in 
time for Santa Claus to come?” 

“T’m sure we will, dear. Let’s 
hope for the best anyway,” her 
Mother told her hopefully. 

Hours seemed to pass for Don- 
na when the friendly conductor 
came to where she was standing. 
Donna asked, “Are we going to 
start soon?” 

“We are going to switch to an- 
other track, little girl. It will take 
a little longer but we have orders 
to start now. If everyone will get 
aboard we are ready,” he ex- 
plained. 

“T hope we get to Grandmoth- 
er’s house before night. I don’t 
want to miss Santa Claus,” Donna 
said. 

“No, you won’t. Don’t you know 
Santa always finds good little 
girls,” the Conductor told her. 

Donna said rather weakly, “I 
know you are right. He never has 
forgotten me, yet.” 

As it was getting late, they had 
dinner in the diner. When they 
got back their berths were made. 

Again Donna asked, ‘Mother, 
are we going to spend the night 
on the train? We won’t get to 
Grandmother’s tonight?” 

“‘Why yes, we are. We will get 
there early in the morning. It is 
time for you to be asleep because 
Santa will be on his way soon,” 
Mother assured her. “We will 


Christmas Giving 
XATHLEEN ELSMORE CLARKEN 


Then I wrote, ‘““Dear Santa Claus: 
When you come you will see 

A box of shining toys 

Near the Christmas tree. 


Please take them and give them 
To other girls and boys, 

So I too can give happiness, 
And share my Christmas joys. 


hang up your stocking then off to 
sleep.” 

Mother showed Donna where to 
hang her stocking to the outside 
curtain with a big safety pin and 
Donna went to bed. 

“Now, Mother, you still think 
Santa will find me and the two 
other children tonight, don’t 
you?” Donna asked just as the 
Conductor came by. 

“Don’t you worry. Santa has 
found other little girls and boys 
when they were on the train,” he 
explained. “Santa can land any- 
where. Even on top of this train.” 

And Donna went to sleep 
dreaming wonderful dreams as all 
boys and girls do on Christmas 
Eve. 

And that night no one except 
the friendly Conductor and the 
porter heard Santa as he landed 
on the pullman car. They saw him 
as he quietly filled Donna’s and 
the other children’s stockings. 
Then just as quietly he climbed 
to his sleigh and they heard him 
exclaim, “Merry Christmas to 
a" 

The next morning Donna was 
awakened early by her Mother 
because soon they would be at 
Grandmother’s. 

As they left, she told the Con- 
ductor, “Just wait until I tell 
Grandmother and Grandfather 
and all of my friends about the 
unusual Christmas I had. Merry 
Christmas, Mr. Conductor.” 

“And a very Merry Christmas 
to you,” he replied. 
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A Program of Phonetics 


with 
Integrated Activities 


Toyland Upside Down 


One day a topsy-turvy clown 

Turned all of Toyland upside down, 
The rooster wore a pretty hat 

The doll had found a ball and bat. 

The dog was dressed in soldiers clothes, 
And fairies stood in long straight rows. 
The pig was painted blue and red, 

A chair was sitting on its head, 

The hen was swimming in a lake, 

A book was making chocolate cake, 

A top was climbing up a tree, 

The jumping jack looked just like me, 
You see, I was that foolish clown 

That turned all Toyland upside down. 


—Florence Piper Tuttle 


A. Phonics and Ear Training 


1. What word do you hear that sounds like 
clown? (down): like hat (bat): like lake (cake): 
like tree (me). 


2. Do you hear any words in the poem that begin 
like Toyland? (topsy-turvy, top, tree) 


3. Can you think of any other words that end like 
hat and bat? (cat, rat, mat, pat, fat, sat, that) 


4. Can you put a ring around all the words that 
end like top? 


hop mat cop mop 
cat pop hat bat 


B. Word Meanings 


(a) Answer Yes or No 


1. A clown turned toyland upside down. Yes No 
2. The doll found a pretty hat. Yes No 
3. The rooster started to crow. Yes No 
4. A top was climbing up a tree. Yes No 
5. The pig was painted yellow. Yes No 
6. The hen was swimming in a: lake. Yes No 
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Yes No 
Yes No 


7. The chair was standing straight. 
8. Fairies stood in straight lines. 


(b) Complete each line: 

. The rooster wore —— 
. The doll found a ball and - 
The dog was dressed in 
The pig was painted blue and — A 
A book was making chocolate —— 

A chair was sitting on its 
. A top was climbing up a 

. The jumping-jack looked just like 


(c) Draw a ring around the word that completes 
each sentence. 


1. The rooster wore a pretty 


coat dress hat 
2. The hen was swimming in a 
lake pond river 
3. A top was climbing a 
house chair tree 
4. A chair was sitting on its 
toes head feet 


5. The doll had found a ball and 
book top bat 

6. The dog was dressed in soldier’s 
boots clothes hats 

7. The book was making chocolate 
pie cake bread 


C. Seeing Phonetic Parts in Words 


(a) Underline parts that lock alike in each word 
hat clown take tree sitting 
bat down cake me climbing 
(b) Put a ring around the words that sound 
alike 
clothes 
rows 


wore blue Jack red 
four blew tree head 
(c) Find a little word in a longer word 
sitting Toyland chair 
chocolate upside jumping- jack 
(d) Find all the words in the poem that begin 
like bat: (ball, blue, book) 
(e) Find all the words in the poem that begin 
like Toyland: (topsy-turvy, turned, top) 
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A. Language B. Spelling 
(a) Toyland Riddles (a) “Iam thinking of a toy that begins like bell 
I am always jumping. Children: “Is it ball?” (“No”) 
I jump up and down. “Is it balloon?” (“No’’) 
My first name is Jack. saa is es, it is bat’) 
who am I? “T am thinking of a word that begins like do.” 
I am very pretty. Children: “Is it dog?” (“No”) 
1 wear a pretty hat. “Is it a duck?” (“No”) 
I can close my eyes. “Is it a dish?” (“No”) 
Girls like me “Is it a doll?” (“Yes, it is a doll.”’) 
9 
Who am 1 (b) Making New Words: 
I can spin around and around. 
I can sing a song. 1. How many words can you make that end like 
Bore thé me bist. hat? (cat, rat, fat, mat, that) 
Who am I? 2. How many words can you make that begin like 
top? (tall, ten, to, that) 
(b) Adding ing to Make New Words 3. How many words can you make that end like 
; bey (toy, joy, Roy,) 
jump (c) Adding letters to make new words. 
swim Use these letters d, b, t, j, 
D. Number 
(a) Can you count to ten (10)? 
(c) Making rhymes — Complete the last line. .What two numbers make ten? 
5+?7=10 7+?7=10 
1. A pig was painted blue and red 6+7=10 8+7=10 
And how he loved to 44?=10 3+?=10 
1+-?=10 9+-7=10 
2. A top could spin and spin all day 
What three numbers make ten? 
4+54-?=10 
3. The dolly closed her pretty eyes, 6+1+7=10 
While Mother sang her 7+2+7=10 
2+5+7=10 
4. A book is such a lovely thing, 74+147=10 
It makes you want to 2+4+-7=10 
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(b) Buying Christmas Toys 


1. Mary had $5 to spend at Christmas. She bought 
a doll for her little sister at cost of $2.50. How 
much money did Mary have left? 


2. John bought a top for $1.00 and a ball for 50¢ 
and a bat for $1.00. How much money did John 
spend? 


3. Mother bought a new hat for $3.50. She gave 
the clerk a five-dollar bill. How much money did 
the clerk give her in change? 


4. William bought 4 books. Each book cost 50¢. 
How much did the four books cost? 


5. Frank bought 6 little wooden soldiers. Each 
soldier cost 25¢. How much did Frank spend for his 
soldiers? 


E. Writing 
1. Can you make the letter d? 


2. Can you make three small d’s? 


3. Can you make a capital D? 
Make three of them. 


4, Can you put the beginning letter to each word? 
Use a capital D for the name of someone. 


ress 


own ella 


F. Drawing Pictures 


1. Draw a picture of a doll. Give her a blue dress 
and a pretty red hat. 


2. Draw a picture of a ball and a bat. Color the 
ball black and the bat brown. 


3. Draw a picture of a top that spins. Color the 
top red and yellow. 


4. Draw a line of toy soldiers. Give each soldier 
a blue suit and a red hat. 


5. Draw a picture of a Christmas tree. Put a 
toy dog and a toy pig under the tree. 


Safety Exercise 


LAVILA SMART 


MATERIALS NEEDED — 

Cardboard and cellophane safety lights 
CHILDREN — 

A large group can take part both boys and girls 
Oh we are the safety lights you see — Together 
I am the green one and I say go — First Child 
I am the red one and I say stop — Second child 
And I am the yellow and I say wait — Third child 
Now if you will listen you will see — Together 
What good friends we can be. 
Oh it is a Monday morning 
And we are on the job 
Our colors are bright we are the lights 
To help you cross the street. 

As part of the group are children going to school, 
one child with pencil box starts to cross with the 
red light. 

Now Iam ina hurry and haven't time to wait 

— School child 
I want to get to school today for I am almost late. 
So you want to get to school today — Red light 
And have to hurry so you say. 

As child starts to cross, boys acting as cars are 
down on hands and knees on floor honking and ready 
to go. 

We are the cars and want to go, too 
We have places to go same as you 
The light says green for us to go 
Come on cars. Let’s not be so slow. 
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— Three lights 


— Boys 


Safety boy puts child back on curb. Picks up 
books she has let fall. 
I put up my hands and you wait for me 
Until a green light I see. — Safety boy 
First will come the yellow light 
A jolly fellow clear and bright 
Then comes the green one that says go 
So be all ready now let’s go. Child and boy cross 
Teacher greets the child. Older girl of grade or 
taller one acting as teacher. 
You did have time to get to school 
Being careful is the rule 
You look so clean and bright today 
Let us have fun right away 
Let us sing our safety song 
Then we can read and color all day long. 


— Child 
teacher 


Group sings together following verse with the 
three traffic lights coming to the front as they are 
spoken of. 

1 am the green light I say go 

I am the red light I say stop 

And I am the yellow and I say wait 
Now if you watch you will see 
What good friends we can be. 


This could be a morning exercise for a first grade 
using action, music, and a safety lesson. 
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WORDS git ALICE WHITSON NORTON MUSIC BY MAY F. LAWRENCE 
JOYFULLY 
CHRIST-MAS TIME 1S A-GAIN —]| DING-— DONG BELL! 
HAP — PY GREET-INGS THE AIR-| DING —DONG BELLI 


STOCK-INGS HANG-ING 
WIN-DOWS SHINE WITH 


YOu 
THE NIGHT 
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Aff 
SPREAD-ING JOY OER] HILL AND PLAIN-|DING-DONG, DING-DONG BELLY 
PEACE AND PLENTY| EV — ~—WHERE/DING-— DONG, DING-DONG 
P| iN A ROW, FILLED WITH GIFTS FROM) TOP TO TOE; 
CAN — DLE LIGHT; | CHILD-REN'S VOIC—ES} GAY AND BRIGHT : 
ALITTLE RETARD 
MUS-IC EV "RY DING — DONG | BELL! 
SING SWEET AN-THEMS DING = DONG BELLI! 


Louise D. Tessin 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS (See page 34) 


Louise D. Tessin 


YL 
> y 


SLIP ONE 

HALF INTO 

THE OTHER. 
WITH 


TIE 
COLORED 


EMBROIDERY 
1~ A FOLDED COTTON, 5 DECORATED TYPING 

SHEET OF - PAPER. 

WRITING 
TYPES OF PAPER 4. sues. DESIGNS TO 
GREETING 2. CUT THE HEC TOGRAPH 
FOLDERS AND LATTER IN nas AND COLOR. 
CARDS HALF, AND 
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SIMPLE ENVELOPE PATTERN (See page 34) 


PAPER FOR 
ENVELOPE 


PLAIN OR 1 


CARDBOARD 
GAEETING 
CARD DATTERN 


4 IN. Ala x 


FOLD 
PAPER over 
THEN REMOVE 
¢ARDBoarn. 


THIS MAKES 
AN ENVELOP 

6 ed 7 8 WITH POINTED 

FLAPS. 
TO MAKE MORE FOLD PATTERN TRACE THIS FLAP 


ATTRACTIVE AND SKETCH IN PATTERN I(nTo 


CLIP ALL FLAPS ON CUTTING ALL FOUR CORNERS 
CORNERS OvT ENVELOPE, _ LINES, SEE AY STAGE.4. 
BOUT Cut SCRATCH FULLSIZE CUT OUT AS STAGE. 5. 
Y INCH IN. PAPER PATTERN sKETCH OLD AND PASTE AS 
9 SIZE OF-~A. BELOW 


SHOWN IN-9. 


SIMIPLE 
ENVELOPE 
PAT TERN 


ENVELOPE 
TOGETHER, 


cLip BACK 
ABouT 


ENVELOPES MAY 
BE DECORATED. 
LEAVE SPACE FOR 
ADDRESS CLEAR. 
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PEASANT FLOWER HOLDER (See page 34) 


Louise D. Tessin 


GREEN PILL 


SUGGESTIONS... 


1. FOR ONE BOTTLE MAKE TOP 
BOARD 9 IN. LONG, 2 IN. WIDE, CLEATS 


2X4 INCHES. USE DESIGNS_.DORC. AREAS Top 
£ & PLAIN VERMILION, BACKGROUND FOR 
TOP BOARD PALE DULL YELLOW. 


2- ALLOVER BACKGROUND PALE puULt YELLow. PINE 
DECORATION AS SHOWN ABOVE.TWO WwooD 
BOTTLES. 

3_ FOR THREE OR MORE BOTTLES 
MAKE TOP BOARD THREE INCHES 


WIDE AND CLEATS Sinn LONG. 


SMALL GLASS, PILL 
THIS PROJECT MAY BEA CANDLE BOTTLE, OLIVE JAR, ETC. 


HOLDER AS WELL AS A FLOWER MAKE GOOD FLOWER 
HOLDER. HOLDERS 


VELLOW WiTH 
ORANGE DOT 
RED CENTER 


2 .BLUE 
3.YELLOW 


6_LIGHT EMERALD GREEN 
I- VERMILION WITH RED 


5. BLUE WITH WHITE DTS 7 RED WITH WHITE DOT 


A 


8-VELLOW 


> 
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Christmas Tags—Christmas Cards—Simple 
Envelope Pattern—Peasant Flower Holder 


(See pages 30, 31, 32 and 33) 


CHRISTMAS TAGS 
(See Page 30) 


Here we have suggestions 
for attractive Xmas tags. If the 
skill of painting, folding and cut- 
ting them out is the object of the 
lesson, then these designs may be 
traced or hectographed for the 
pupils. 

When tracing or hectographing 
the designs be sure to plan your 
spacing on the paper so that there 
is ample room for the back fold 
of the design. For instance: de- 
sign 6 covers a space of 214 x 314, 
inches. The whole folder covers a 
space of 214x614 inches. Allow 
extra space about design for easy 
handling while painting, folding, 
and cutting out folder. 

Cut designs from page with as 
much margin as possible for easy 
handling. Trace on construction 
paper so design is on cover of 
folder when work is finished. Per- 
haps it would be wise to make a 
sample folder first to acquaint 
yourself with the spacing. 

1— In this design the little 
angel may be kneeling on an area 
of yellow-green grass, with a tree 
of blue-green. The dress may be 
light violet, wings tints of pink, 
hair yellow and the little bird 
light blue. 

2— Whatever color the ribbon 
is, make the inside of the loops 
and the area directly under the 
loops a little deeper. Apply light, 
bright colors to the balls. 

3— Be sure to leave a little 
white highlight on the berries. 
Paint the top berries lighter than 
those beneath. One half of the 
green leaves should be darker 
than the other to give them third 
dimension. 

4— This tree may be left white 
with colored bands painted across 
it,— x —emerald green, y— red- 
orange. Tub may be darker blue 
with a white band across it. 

5— The top and bottom flowers 
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may be done in red-orange, leaves 
bright green and the center flower 
violet-blue. 

6— This tag may have a green- 
yellow bird with a yellow wing 
and orange markings. Leaves 
blue-green with blue markings. 
Feet and bill deep yellow and ber- 
ries red-orange. 

7— Here again the inside of 
the bow, the area beneath and the 
turned ribbon should have a deep- 
er accent. Make the inside of the 
bells a contrasting bright color to 
the other painting. 

After painting the design, fold 
paper along side A-B. Then cut 
out both back and front side to- 
gether. 


XMAS CARDS 
(See Page 31) 

These designs are made to fit 
a standard envetope 3 15/16 x 714 
inches. Designs may be used with- 
out enclosing border lines. If 
many of either design are to be 
made it is best to hectograph the 
design. Simple folders as 4 can 
be made from typing paper. If 
printed on typing paper as 5, 
creased lines will pass through 
the illustration when the paper 
is folded for sending. This will 
not spoil the effect however. Size 
of folders 2, 3 and 4 is 334x614 
inches. 1—is 614x714 inches. 
Make a sample folder first of 
scratch paper to acquaint your- 
self with the problem. 

Color suggestions ;—ground 
white or yellow-green, tree blue- 
green, candles light yellow, flames 
and hair deep yellow, rabbits light 
gray or white, flowers and wings 
pale pink, dress and birds pale 
blue, stars optional. 

Lower angel: — starting with 
edge of skirt, first fold blue, next 
fold lighter blue, center light blue, 
flower yellow with green leaves, 
blouse blue-violet, sleeves violet, 
yoke deep pink, wings light pink, 
hair light yellow, halo deep yel- 


low. Flowers are deep pink, 
leaves various greens, stars vari- 
ous yellows, and birds light blue. 


SIMPLE ENVELOPE PATTERN 
(See Page 32) 

Unless Christmas cards are 
made to fit a standard envelope it 
is sometimes hard to find an en- 
velope that is suitable to the card. 
Here we have all the details for 
making a simple envelope. It can 
be made of plain white or tinted 
shelf paper or any light weight 
or construction type of paper. The 
pattern illustrated is for a card 
4x4 inches, and needs a mini- 
mum of drafting. Also, folding 
the envelope paper over the card- 
board pattern insures nice 
straight lines. 

Attractive flaps may be cut for 
the envelope, but be sure they are 
not too elaborate for practical use. 

The envelope may be decorated. 
Be sure design does not interfere 
with the address. 


PEASANT FLOWER HOLDER .- 


(See Page 33) 

A flower holder or candle hold- 
er as this one, decorated with gay 
peasant designs, makes a color- 
ful gift at this season. The mater- 
ials involved are inexpensive and 
simple. Plan on using small con- 
tainers as little bottles or small 
glasses or jars. Draft a pattern 
first to be sure your containers 
suit the size of the board and 
cleats. 

After gluing and nailing parts 
together, sandpaper surface. 
Then apply undercoat of oil paint. 
When dry sandpaper again and 
decorate. Finish with coat of clear 
varnish. 

If painting is done in colored 
enamels, (white household enamel 
mixed with tube oil colors will 
give you all the colors desired) 
the work needs no other finish. 

The decorations offered are 
Czecho-Slovakian peasant de- 
signs. 
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The balsam fir was selected for the 
school Christmas tree 


The Evergreens 


(A Science Unit) 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


I. JUSTIFICATION: 

The weeks preceding Christmas 
seem almost the perfect time for 
science work on the Evergreen 
trees. The leaves of other trees 
are gone and the evergreen trees 
stand out clearly among the bare 
deciduous trees. The boys and 
girls are talking about the dif- 
ferent kinds of Christmas trees 
they have had. All in all this is a 
wonderful science unit for De- 
cember. The evergreens studied 
should be the ones within walking 
distance of the school so that the 
boys and girls may observe the 
trees as they learn about them. 
II. OBJECTIVES: 

To help the boys and girls: 

Realize how much the ever- 
green trees add to the happiness 
of all at Christmas time. 

Appreciate how their beauty 
adds to the loveliness of the win- 
ter landscape. 

Learn that the leaves of ever- 
greens are called needles 

Understand that the cones 
which they like to collect are the 
fruits of the trees 

Observe that evergreens keep 
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their needles all through winter. 

Learn that the evergreens are 
the only trees which have resin 

Realize the importance of the 
workers who make it possible for 
us to have evergreen trees in our 
homes and schools at Christmas 
time 

III. METHODS OF APPROACH: 

Talking about the pine cones 
which a child brings to school 

Listening to the teacher read a 
story as “The Little Fir Tree” 

Seeing a film “Winter on the 
Farm” which shows the ever- 
green trees growing; and how one 
is cut down and taken to the house 
for a Christmas tree 

Going to Ann’s house to see and 
identify the evergreen in her 
front yard 
IV. ACTIVITIES: 

Bringing into the schoolroom 
branches of the different ever- 
green trees near the school 

Making a series of realistic 
charts by sewing one branch of 
each kind on a large piece of oak- 
tag; and printing under it the 
most important facts about that 
particular evergreen. 


These girls are proud of their calcimine 
paintings of pine trees 


Putting the charts in a row on 
the bulletin board to be read and 
referred to; then, in an assembly 
for the parents or another school 
group sharing these charts 

Taking trips about the neigh- 
borhood to study first-hand the 
different evergreens 

Enjoying films and filmstrips 
which show these trees as: “Trees 
Grow” or “Christmas Rhapsody” 

Listening to recordings as “The 
Little Fir Tree” 

Preparing to give the short- 
short play “The Littlest Ever- 
green” 

Working the tests about the 
evergreens 

Putting evergreen branches 
into clay to make little individual 
Christmas trees 

Making crayon and chalk pic- 
tures ; and calcimine paintings 

Going to the city market or 
neighborhood store to see ever- 
green trees and holly 

Selecting a Christmas tree for 
the room and identifying the kind 

Finding cones and seeds 
V. LEARNINGS: 

Some common evergreens and 
interesting facts about them are: 
THE PINE 

The pine tree sometimes grows 
to be 200 feet high. It has an open 
appearance because the needles 
grow near the end of the twigs. 
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The needles of all pines have 
three edges and are soft when you 
feel them together. The WHITE 
PINE has five needles in each 
bundle, while most of the other 
pines have two or three needles 
in a bundle. 

Pine trees always have cones 
on them. When the cones are ripe 
they turn down. 

Pine is one of our most valuable 
woods. It is often used for floors. 


THE SPRUCE 

The needles of the spruce are 
much shorter and coarser than 
those of the pine, and are not ar- 
ranged in clusters. The distinctive 
thing about the spruce is that 
the needles are four-sided. 

The NORWAY SPRUCE, the 
cheapest evergreen tree, grows to 
be 40 to 60 feet high and has a 
very ragged appearance. It is a 
compact tree so is often used as a 
windbreak. The needles grow all 
the way around and stand out. 
THE HEMLOCK 

The hemlock, too, has very 
short needles, but they are flat and 
graceful, while those of the spruce 
are coarse. You can also tell the 
hemlock from the spruce by notic- 
ing that the needles of the spruce 
are four-sided and green or blue 
on the underside, while those of 
the hemlock are flat and are 
marked by two white lines on the 
underside. Poets write about the 
hemlock ; artists paint the spruce. 

The distinguishing characteris- 
tic of the Hemlock is that each 
needle has a tiny stem. The Hem- 
lock is a most beautiful tree; the 
branches at the top spread out 
and the lower branches hang 
down. 

Many candy buckets are made 
from hemlock. 

ARBOR-VITAE (White Cedar) 

In its native home where there 
is plenty of moisture and a high 
altitude arbor-vitae does not grow 
as it does here. There it grows 50 
to 60 feet high. 

The Bohemian Waxwing is 
often seen near the arbor-vitae as 
it is very fond of the berries. 

The distinguishing character- 
istic of this evergreen is that-the 
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needles are in four rows and are 
flat. 
THE FIR TREE 

The needles of all firs grow all 
the way around the stem, but ap- 
pear to be two-rowed. 

When the cones of the BAL- 
SAM FIR are ripe they do not 
turn down as the pine cones, but 
remain erect. The scales fall off 
with the seed. 

The wood of the balsam fir is 
easy for children to work with. 
The balsam is much used in the 
medical world. 

The balsam fir is the most fra- 
grant and lasting; and the chil- 
dren at many schools always 
choose it for their Christmas 
trees. 

VI. TESTS: 

Write TRUE or FALSE after 

each statement: 

1. The balsam fir is the most 
fragrant and lasting Christmas 
tree. 

2. Oaks and maples are ever- 
green trees. 

3. When pine cones are ripe they 
turn down. 

4. Christmas trees are ever- 
greens. 

5. Some evergreen trees lose 
their leaves in the fall and are 
bare all winter. 

6. Evergreens are the only 
trees which have resin. 

7. Spruce, pine, and fir are ever- 


needles. 
9. They keep their needles all 
through the winter 
10. Evergreen trees have cones. 


WRITE THE NAME OF THE 

EVERGREEN WHICH CAN BE 

IDENTIFIED BY THE 
FOLLOWING: 


1. Each needle has a tiny stem 
and is marked by two white lines 
on the underside. 

2. Its needles are in four rows 
blue berry-like fruit. 

3. Its needles have three edges 
and are soft when you feel them 
together. 

4. The needles look as if they 
are two-rowed; but, really they 
grow all the way around the stem. 

5. Its needles are four-side and 
are green or blue on the under 
side. 


VII. VISUAL AIDS: 
Filmstrips: 

From The Handy Organization, 
Detroit, 11, Michigan 

“Trees Grow”, a filmstrip in 
color. 24 frames. 

“Trees”, a simple picture in 
color, showing how trees grow. 
Children see the growth story as 
they might observe it in real life. 
24 frames — $4.75 

From Young America Films, 
Inc., 18 E. 41 St., New York City, 
17 

“American Trees Guide’, the 
most famous American trees, re- 


produced in four color filmstrips 
— $17.50 


Film: 
From Encyclopaedia 
Wilmette, Il. 
“Christmas Rhapsody”, a 
heart-touching story of the littlest 
Christmas tree. (11 minutes) $50. 


Films, 


DRAW A LINE BETWEEN 
WORDS WHICH GO TOGETHER 


Tree 
Colorado spruce 
Evergreens 
Balsam fir 
hemlock 
pine 
Arbor Vitae berries 
spruce 
White spruce 
Balsam from fir 
Balsam fir 


Use 

a windbreak 
medicine 
resin 
landscaping 
cloth and newspapers 
floors 
birds’ food 
most popular Christmas tree 
children’s woodwork 
candy buckets 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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NUMBER PRACTICE Helen Strimple 


Write the correct numbers in the blank spaces in each sentence 
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on 
+ AN. are _kittens. 
ele 
+ __ are __ bunnies. 
and “__ are _ butterflies, 
37. 


THE 
(MOPPETS, 


and 


Helen Strimple 


Mugs begs money from his mother when he wants to buy Mel uses his little red wagon for a “Grocery Delivery 
something. Service.” He carries groceries for his mother and some of 
the neighbors. He earns some money by doing this. 


SI leg 


Mugs hurries to the store and quickly spends all of the Mel remembers his Grandmother when she is ill and can- 
money his mother has given him. He spends it all on treats not leave her house. He takes some of the money he has 
for himself. earned and buys a lovely red rose which he takes to her. 
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CHRISTMAS EVE—The Last Minute Rush Puzzle I. Dyer Kuenstler 


Find Santa Claus, three other helpers, and the four missing reindeer, 
a Christmas candle and bell 
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Christmas Giving 
Can Be Fun 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


ACT I 
CHARACTERS: 

Mrs. Johnson, Lorraine’s 
mother. 

Lorraine 

Van Marilyn 

Debbie Carl 
SCENE: At Lorraine’s home. 

(As the scene opens, Lorraine’s 
mother is knitting a gift for 
Christmas. Lorraine is making 
out her Christmas list. She 
speaks. ) 


Kenny 


LORRAINE: Mother, I’m 
worried about Christmas this 
year. My list is so long and I sim- 
ply haven’t the money to buy the 
gifts I want. 

MRS. JOHNSON: When I 
was a little girl, I had as big a 
list as you have and far less mon- 
ey to spend. As you know there 
were six children in the family 
and my Dad made very little mon- 
ey at that time. 

LORRAINE: How 
manage it? 

MRS. JOHNSON: We made 
most of our gifts and our friends, 
knowing that we had spent a 
great deal of time on them, liked 
them all the better. 

LORRAINE: Well, our gang 
would laugh at any homemade 
stuff we palmed off on them, that’s 
for sure. We— (Just then there 
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did you 


is noise and confusion outside and 
Lorraine’s so called gang enter 
together, Van, Debbie, Kenny, 
Marilyn and Carl.) Lorraine 
rushes to greet them. 

LORRAINE: Mummie and I 
were just talking about Christ- 
mas and the good old days when 
they used to pass out homemade 
presents to the gang. 

VAN: I don’t mean to be im- 
polite, Mrs. Johnson, (he turns to 
Lorraine’s mother) but I’ve heard 
all that at my house so many 
times. It wouldn’t work in this 
day and age. Our crowd must have 
presents that are bought in stores 
and cost plenty. Why, last year I 
received a cheap book from that 
new boy down the street and I 
know he only paid twenty-five 
cents for it. The mark was right 
there. You can bet he’ll get noth- 
ing from me this year. 

DEBBIE: Van is right. Some 
of my friends even set a price on 
each other’s gifts so none of us 
will get gyped. The year we didn’t 
do that, I came out the little end 
of the horn. I was ten dollars 
down, believe it or not. 

KENNY: I'd rather get noth- 
ing if I can’t have exactly what 
I want. I just know that Bob 
Bronson gave me a second hand 
present last year. It was a game 
he had become tired of playing. 


MARILYN: I hate to dis- 
agree with you all but I’ve never 
had too much money to spend and 
I think Mrs. Johnson could be 
right that homemade presents 
which are useful could be a solu- 
tion. I can even think of things 
to do for people which do not cost 
one single penny. 

CARL: Iagree with Marilyn. 
If our friends only like us for 
what they get out of us at Christ- 
mas time, they can’t be true 
friends. 

MRS. JOHNSON: I have 
been listening to you children 
without saying a word, but do let 
me say this much. If you children 
would give our “Old Way” a fair 
chance just this once, I think 
you'll see that the true Christmas 
Spirit is giving and not getting 
and money values should not be 
your standard of what is good 
and what is cheap. 

LORRAINE: This whole get 
together talk has been fun and 
has made us think. If you’re will- 
ing and we’re all in it together. 
let’s see how happy we can make 
the most people for the least 
money. 

ALL: Sure, we’re willing to 
give it a try. 

MRS. JOHNSON: Then do 
come back when you’ve worked 
out all your plans and let me hear 
about them. 

(They get up to leave as Lor- 
raine says,) 

Christmas this year will have 

a new look. 

If it succeeds, it'll be one for 
the book. 
End of Act I. 
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ACT II. 
REHEARSAL FOR CHRIST- 
MAS ACTIVITIES 


CHARACTEES: Same as in Act I. 
SCENE: In Lorraine’s living room 
as in Act. I. 

As the scene opens, Mrs. John- 
son is passing cookies to the chil- 
dren. When she has finished, she 
speaks.) 


MRS. JOHNSON: Well, I 
suppose your plans are all made 
now and you’re ready to give 
others a real Christmas without 
spending too much money. 

LORRAINE: You may not 
know it, Mother, but 
worked out a plan together and 
this is the time we have for a 
sort of rehearsal. 

VAN: It’s like this. You see 
there are several shut in people 
right around here and it’s always 
hard to know what to do for 
them, so we’ve decided to visit 
them 
Christmas holidays. We’ll sing to 
them some of their favorite 


carols. 

MRS. JOHNSON: Why, I 
think that’s a splendid idea. You 
can practice right now if you 
wish. 


some night during our 


(The children then sing togeth- 
er two or three well known 
carols. ) 

DEBBIE: And now we’ve all 
been working on children’s scrap 
books which we are taking to the 

Hospital right before 
Christmas. Each one of us has a 
book to give (She shows one or 
two) but only two or three of us 
will present them to the Superin- 
tendent. One of us has to make a 
sort of speech about it. I’m the 
one chosen, so I’ll practice it now. 

These books we’ve made 
with loving care. 

We’ve made them strong 
so they won’t tear— 
We hope they’ll bring 
some Christmas cheer, 
For we'd like to do this 
every year. 

KENNY: (holding up some 
freshly painted toys) We have 
been collecting old toys from 
everyone all over town. We’ve 
fixed them up and painted them 
as you can see. The firemen have 
offered to distribute these to less 
fortunate children than we. They 
will carry all the toys on the fire 
truck the day before Christmas 
so all the children will be thrilled, 
not only to have the toys but to 


The Christmas Story 


ADA A. BASSETT 


Music in background: “Oh Little 
Town of Bethlehem” 
Mary and Joseph enter (down 
center aisle). Mary is riding on 
donkey which Joseph leads. 
Mary: 
Many days have we traveled 
Over roads that were rough 
And paths that were steep— 
Now it is dark again— 
We’re cold and we’re hungry 
And we’ve no place to sleev. 
Joseph: 
Fear not, dear Mary 
See yonder light— 
That’s Bethlehem Inn 
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We'll rest there tonight. 

Mary: 

How good it will be 

To be warm once more— 

Hurry, Joseph, hurry 

Knock on the door. 

(Joseph knocks on the Inn 
door. Singing and laughter come 
from within.) 

Joseph: 

Many are gathered already 

They make merry within, 

My knock is not heard— 

Mary: 

Knock, Joseph, again! 


(Joseph knocks louder. The 


see the big fire engine right up 
close. 

VAN: Perhaps they’ll let the 
kids blow the siren. That’s what 
I’ve always wanted to do. 

(The children laugh as Van 
says this.) 

MARILYN: We’ve been mak- 
ing all sorts of gifts at school for 
our parents and friends. You 
would be surprised at the mater- 
ial we have used and it hasn’t cost 
us a cent. Here are some of the 
materials used. (She holds up 
scraps of wallpaper, glass jars, 
tin covers, and boxes of various 
kinds. Then she holds up several 
finished gifts made of these mat- 
erials.) 

CAROL: We have many other 
ideas but we haven’t time to tell 
you about them now. We just 
want to say that the money we 
would have spent on all these 
gifts for all our friends is going 
to be used where it will do the 
most good. We’re going to buy 
Christmas T.. B. seals, so now, 
Mrs. Johnson I guess you can’t 
say that the Christmas of the old 
days was any better than our 
Christmas of 1955. 

(The play ends with an ap- 
propriate Christmas song.) 


door is thrown open by the Inn- 
keeper who holds a lantern high 
and peers into Joseph’s face.) 

Innkeeper: 

What is it, my good man 

You tarry late and long— 

State your purpose here now 

Speak up or be gone! 

Joseph: 

My wife and I need a place to 

sleep 

May we stop at your Inn? 

The winter night is cold 

Our garments are thin— 

Three days on the road 

From Nazareth we came... 

Don’t turn us away— 

Innkeeper: (interrupting 
crossly) 

In David’s name! 

Just lend an ear to the noise 

within 
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There’s no place left here 
No room at this inn! 
Joseph: 

What shall we do? 
No place to stay— 
Mary: 

I beg you kind sir, 
Don’t turn us away. 
Innkeeper: 

No bed have I, 

No room at the table, 
No place at all— 
Except ( laughs) in the stable! 
Joseph: 

The stable! 
Innkeeper: 

That’s all! 

Joseph: 

It’ll have to do. 
Mary: 

Thank you kind sir. 
Joseph: 

A blessing on you! 


(Innkeeper shakes his head and 
closes the door as Mary and 
Joseph move off to the stable (be- 
hind curtains on stage). 


A tiny angel mounts a ladder 
and fastens a star on the curtain 
with a large safety pin. (Music 
up). Another small angel runs to 
hold the ladder and then they re- 
turn to a kneeling position each 
side of the curtain. Down the 
center aisle come three Wisemen 
with their camels. Each carries 
a gift in a bright box. 


First Wiseman: 
I’m Caspar. 


Second Wiseman: 
I’m Balthazer. 


Third Wiseman: 

I’m Melchior. 

All: 

Over field and mountain 
We’ve followed that star. 


First Wiseman: 

Look, Balthazer . . . look, Mel- 
chior 

Can it be— 

The star’s over the stable 

It seems to me. 


Second Wiseman: 
Melchior look! 

I believe he’s right— 
Can that be the star 
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We've followed tonight? 
Third Wiseman: 

It’s the star all right 
Bright as can be— 
Maybe we’re not wrong 
Let’s wait and see. 


(Three Wisemen move to the 
left of the stage, kneel in front 
of stable to wait.) 


(Five shepherds rush up to the 
stable door. Several of them carry 


lambs in their arms... others 
lean on their crooks.) 

First Shepherd: 

There it is 

There’s the light (points to 
star) 

That led us 


From our fields tonight. 
Second Shepherd: 
Behold the brightness of its 
beam 
Woke me from a _ pleasant 
dream. 
Third Shepherd: 
I heard a whir of angels’ wings. 
Fourth Shepherd: 
I heard the song an angel 
sings— 
First Shepherd: 
(seeing wisemen, touches one 
on shoulder) 
Tell me, stranger, who are you 
Why are you kneeling in this 
place? 
First Wiseman: 
We’re WISEMEN who have 
journeyed far 
To catch a glimpse of the New 
King’s face. 


Second Shepherd: 

New King? What’s this you 
say? 

Fifth Shepherd: 

A New King? Upon my soul! | 


Second Wiseman: 
We’ve read in books, 
It is foretold. 


Third Wiseman: 
But to solve this mystery 
We are not able. 
The star has led us 
To this stable. 


Fourth Shepherd: 
Hark sweet music sounds with- 
in— 


(soft music) 


Fifth Shepherd: 

’Tis the sound of laughter 
from the inn. 

First Wiseman: 

It comes from the stable, it 
seems to me. 

Second Wiseman: 

Suppose we enter in and see. 


(Angels draw back curtains. 
Wisemen rise and walk toward 
the stage.) 


Third Wiseman: 

Behold a babe in the manger! 

Where is the King we seek— 

Mary: 

Shhhh! Do not awaken him. 

First Wiseman: 

Think before you speak! 

Second Wiseman: 

(falls on knees . . 
the same) 

Thus it was writ and thus it is 

On this night the angels sing— 

First Wiseman: 

The star has led us to this place 

Behold the newborn KING! 

Second Wiseman: 

These gifts we bring we lay at 

the feet 

Of the newborn baby boy— 

Third Wiseman: 

Gifts of love and thankfulness, 

Everlasting peace and joy. 


. others do 


(They place their gifts before 
the cradle, step back and kneel.) 


First Shepherd: 

(as the shepherds place their 
lambs beside the Wisemen’s 
gifts) 

Newborn lambs, tender as He, 

Gentle and soft of fleece..... 

Fourth Shepherd: 

Humble gifts we offer here 

To the little Prince of Peace. 

Third Shepherd: 

And little children in some far 

day 

Will tell of the Saviour’s 

birth— 

And sing of the babe who came 

this night 

To bring Peace..... Goodwill 

on Earth! 

(Children gather around the 
Manger and sing, “Away In a 
Manger” 
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Playing A Christmas Story 


TIME: 
The Day Before Christmas 


PLACE: 
A City Street 


CHARACTERS: 

The Child who wanted to see 
Santa Claus 

The Child’s mother 

The Child’s grandfather 

A Christmas Helper 

The Toyman 

The Bell Ringer 

The Narrator 

Truck Drivers (children run- 
ning toy trucks, cars, etc.) 


People on the street (any 
number of youngsters carrying 
packages, bunches of holly, or 
wreathes) 


Narrator: There was, 
upon a time, a child who wanted 
very much to see Santa Claus just 
as every other child has always 
wanted to see him. So the child 
listened at the chimney for Santa 
Claus and watched for him when 
sleighs flew by over the snowy 
streets. He wanted to touch his 
rosy. cheeks and his red cloak 
trimmed with white fur. 

Child: Iam seven years old— 
old enough to see Santa Claus. 
Show him to me, Mother. 

Mother: Oh, I cannot do that. 
I can tell you about Santa Claus, 
but I cannot show you his face. 

Child: May I go out and look 
for Santa Claus myself, then? 
This is the day before Christmas 
and, if I do not see him today, 
you know I shall have to wait a 
whole year. 

Mother: Yes, you may go out 
and look for Santa Claus. Here 
are your red mittens, your warm 
coat and cap. But, do not go too 
far away from home for Santa 
stays very close to the homes 
where there are children on 
Christmas Eve. 

Narrator: So the child start- 
ed out. He was very sure that he 
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once 


ANNE WYATT 


would know Santa Claus when he 
saw him. Ever since he was a very 
little boy he had seen pictures of 
him. He would be a jolly, fat 
little old man with twinkling eyes 
and a nose like a cherry. He 
might be in his toy shop making 
toys of which he would give the 
child a great many. Or he would 
be driving his sleigh full of toys 
through the city and the Child 
would know that he was coming 
by the tinkling sound of his sil- 
ver bells. 


At the gate the child met his 
grandfather. He was a very old 
man with white hair and spec- 
tacles. But, he could play horse as 
well as the child and all the child’s 
nicest toys—the large blocks, the 
train with tracks and most of the 
rest had been given him by his 
grandfather. Now his grandfath- 
er’s arms were full of fat, my- 
sterious parcels. One package 
bulged as if it were a toy fire 
engine and another bulged as if 
it were a baseball mask, a ball, 


and gloves. 

Grandfather: Where are you 
going? 

Child: I am going to _ see 
Santa Claus. 

Grandfather: Will you know 


Santa Claus when you see him? 
Child: Oh, yes. Santa is an 

old man with white hair and 

twinkling eyes and a nose like a 


cherry— 
Grandfather: Oho! 
Child: Oh, Grandfather, I’ve 


never heard such a merry laugh 
before! And your nose is as red 
as acherry! I wonder — 
Narrator: The streets were 
full of people, their arms crowded 
with big white parcels tied with 
red ribbon. Some of them carried 
great green wreathes and bunches 
of holly. There were so many 
grocery trucks, toy shop trucks, 
and flower shop trucks that the 
child was afraid to cross the 
street. He went part of the way 


across. Then he saw the trucks 
coming and he did not know 
which way to go. He might have 
been hurt, but a kind hand took 
hold of him and helped him safely 
across the street. He looked up at 
the man who had on something 
red trimmed with white. 

Child: Who are you? 

Helper: One of the Christmas 
helpers. I stand here at the street 
corner and ring a Christmas bell. 
People who pass by give me mon- 
ey for my poor ones. And where 
are you going? 


Child: I am going to see 
Santa Claus. 
Helper: Will you know Santa 


when you see him? 

Child: Oh, yes, Santa wears a 
red coat trimmed with white— 
You have a red cloak! I wonder— 

Narrator: ‘A little farther on 
there was an old man sitting in a 
shop making toys. He sat at his 
work bench carving, gluing, and 
painting play things for children. 
The child went in and watched 
him work. There were wooly 
lambs that would bleat and toy 
horses with harnesses on the 
shelves of the toy shop. There 
were dolls with blue eyes, dolls 
with brown eyes, dolls that could 
talk, and dolls that could walk— 
all waiting there for Christmas 
Eve. The toyman was fitting 
wheels on wooden carts and 
wheelbarrows and as he worked 
he sang a quaint little song: 

Toyman: “A little green tree 

From a far white hill, 

Made a Christmas tree, 

By my merry skill” 

Where are you going, Child?” 


Child: I am going to see 
Santa Claus. 
Toyman: Will you know San- 


ta Claus when you see him? 
Child: Oh, yes. Santa Claus 
will be making toys—oh, you are 
giving me a box of little wooden 
animals that you carved. Oh, 
thank you very much, Toyman! 
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Toyman: Merry Christmas to 
you from Santa Claus! 

Narrator: The child went on 
wondering. Now it was Christ- 
mas Eve so he started home. The 
lights from the Christmas candles 
shining from many windows 
made a bright path for him and 
he felt very happy indeed. He 
knew how pleasant it would be at 
home, The Christmas tree would 
be set up waiting for the gifts 
that each one was going to give 
the others. There would be a fire 
of new logs in the fireplace and 
holly wreathes at the windows. He 
would hang up his stocking. The 
child felt as glad as if Santa 


Claus were walking home by his 
side through the snowy street, but 
he thought, “I wish that I could 
hear Santa’s bells.” Then he stop- 
ped and listened. He heard coming 
toward him on the frosty air the 
sound of many silver-toned bells. 
Some came from the church he 
was passing. 

Child: Bell ringer, the chim- 
ing of your bells is as wonderful 
as the sound of the strings of sil- 
ver bells on Santa’s sleigh! 

Bell-Ringer: Child, they are 
welcoming the Holy Child of 
Christmas Eve. 

Child: I shall know Santa by 
the sound of his bells. Oh, here’s 


Davys Christmas Bear 


SYLVIA LEE 


CHARACTERS 


DAVY, a little boy 
WINKIE 

PINKIE 

THE CHRISTMAS FAIRY 
TEDDY 
EDDIE 
TIME: Christmas Eve. 
SETTING: The woods. 

AT RISE: DAVY wanders on 

from right. 


bunnies 


bear cubs 


Davy: I can’t find a bear any- 
where in the woods! (Puts fists 
to his eyes. Winkie and Pinkie 
hop on left.) 

Winkie: It’s a little boy, Pinkie! 

Pinkie: Oh Winkie! Do you 
think he’s lost? 

Davy (Takes fists from eyes) : 
I’m not lost, bunnies, I just can’t 
find my bear. 

Winkie (Glances’ warily): 
They’re plenty of bears in these 
woods. 

Pinkie: If it’s bears you want. 
(Glancing, hops close to Winkie.) 

Davy: I like bunnies too. Es- 
pecially at Easter. 

Winkie: It’s Christmas Eve 
now. 


Davy: I know. That’s why I 
want my bear. 

Pinkie: Well, we’re bunnies. 
Bears are so big. (Glances timid- 
ly.) 

Davy: Not bear cubs. They’re 
no bigger than I am. 

Winkie: They’re two bear cubs 
in a cave near here. 

Davy: There are? Oh show me, 
Winkie and Pinkie! (Bunnies 
exchange scared looks.) 

Pinkie (Artfully): How do 
you know our names? We don’t 
know yours. 

Davy: I heard you say them. 
I’m Davy. I’ve come for my bear. 

Winkie: We think you’d better 
rest. Before you meet those cubs. 

Pinkie: Bear cubs are awfully 
lively. Why don’t you take a nap? 

Winkie: Pinkie and I will guard 
you. 

Pinkie: We have small bunnies 
of our own. Snug in their hole. 

Davy: You have? But you don’t 
need to guard me, Winkie and 
Pinkie. The Christmas Fairy will 
do that. (Sits down.) 

Winkie: The Christmas Fairy? 

Davy: Yes. She goes over all 
the world on Christmas Eve. 
Even in the woods like this. (Lies 


my house—and Mother looking 
for me! 

Mother: Did you see Santa 
Claus? 

Child: Oh, yes! I saw him 
when I met Grandfather and I 
saw him standing in a red cloak 
at the street corner helping the 
poor. I saw him in the Toyman’s 
shop and I heard his bells ringing 
just now. I saw Santa Claus 
everywhere. 

Narrator: And so may every 
child see Santa Claus wherever 
love and goodness are at the bless- 
ed Christmas time. 


—Adapted from an old story. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Characters: 4 male; 2 female. 
Playing Time: 7 minutes. 
Costumes: Davy wears bright red 
outdoor clothes. Winkie and Pink- 
ie are in gray bunny costumes. 
The Christmas Fairy dresses in 
blue; she carries a wand with 
star. Teddy and Eddie are in 
brown bear costumes. 

Setting: The woods. Untrimmed 
Christmas trees about. Or back- 
drop of evergreens against dark 
blue sky. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


down, closing eyes.) 

Pinkie: Come, Winkie! Davy’s 
sleeping. I’ve heard about the 
Christmas Fairy. 

Winkie: So have I, Pinkie. But 
I’ve never seen her. (With Pinkie 
hops off right as The Christmas 
Fairy dances on left.) 

The Christmas Fairy (Waving 
wand, circles sleeping Davy): 

Sleep, little boy! 
Dream of your bear, 
Who searches the woods 
For his boy somewhere! 

(Dances off right as Teddy and 
Eddie amble on left.) 

Teddy (Points): There’s the 
little boy I dream about! 

Eddie: You want to live with 
him? Instead of in our cave, Ted- 
dy? 
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Teddy (Ambles near): Sure, 
Eddie. He wants me! (Eddie 
ambles up.) 

Davy (Sits up, rubbing eyes) : 
I dreamed of the Christmas 
Fairy! (Seeing Teddy and Eddie, 
jumps up) Bears! Two bear cubs! 

Eddie: Well, give it to him, 
Teddy! (Teddy gives Davy a bear 
hug.) 

Davy (Pleased): I’m Davy. 
You look like the bear I dream 
about. 

Teddy: I’m Teddy. You look 
like the boy I dream about. 

Davy (Hugging him) : My Ted- 
dy bear! (To Eddie) Hello! Are 
you Teddy’s brother cub? 

Eddie (Backing away): Grr! 
I’m Eddie. 

Davy: Teddy and Eddie! (Pats 
Eddie) I have a little brother 
who’d like you. Then we’d both 
have bears. (Hugs Teddy again.) 

Eddie: But where do you live? 

Davy: Outside the woods. In 


a cave house. We’d have such fun! © 


Teddy: Wouldn’t we? (Taking 
Davy’s hands, dances clumsily 
about with him. Then his paw 
about brother cub) You can come 
too, Eddie. 

Eddie: Mother Bear might not 
like this, Teddy. Our leaving the 
woods with a boy. 

Teddy: Oh, Mother Bear won’t 
mind now. Hasn’t she been growl- 
ing we’re almost too old? To have 
her fish and find honey for us? 

Davy: My mother might not 
like this either. My going off to 
the woods for a bear. And bring- 
ing two bear cubs home with me. 

Eddie: Why don’t we all three 
live in the woods in our own cave? 

Davy: I can’t. My mother 
thinks I’m still too young. 

Eddie: Well, I’m going off with 
Danny and Annie. Those bear 
cubs that do their own fishing and 
finding honey. (Ambles off left.) 

Davy: And that’s another 
thing, Teddy. My mother may 
think even one bear cub eats too 
much. Maybe you’d better go 
with Eddie. 

Teddy: And leave you, Davy? 
(Paw about him) What would 
you do? 
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Davy: Go out of the woods 
without my bear (Puts fists to 
eyes.) The Christmas Fairy dan- 
ces on right, circling Davy and 
Teddy.) 

The Christmas Fairy: On 
Christmas Eve, Davy? (He re- 
moves fists) 

Bear shall have his boy, 
And little boy his Teddy 
Changed into stuffed toy! 

Davy: The Christmas Fairy! 
I’m seeing her awake. 

Teddy: I see her too! Will she 
make everything right, Davy? 

Davy: Of course, Teddy! If 
you’re a stuffed toy I can still 
play with you. But you won’t eat 
and grow bigger and maybe be 
sent to the zoo. (Hugs him) 
You’ll let the Christmas Fairy, 
Teddy? 

Teddy: But will you eat and 
grow bigger and outgrow me, 
Davy? 

Davy (Looks at the Christmas 
Fairy, who nods. Gently) I have 
a baby brother I love, Teddy. 
When I outgrow you, for the 
Christmas Fairy thinks I shall, 
I’ll give you to him. Will you 
come? 

Teddy: Change me to a stuffed 


Winter 
Has Come 
KATHLEEN ELSMORE CLARKEN 


Snow flurries fill the air, 
Beware! 

Snowflakes fall everywhere, 
Take care! 

Soon all the houses and streets 
In the town, 

Will be covered with snowflakes 
Tumbling down. 

Bring out the shovels, 

Let’s make a slide, 

Run get your sleds, 

Now we can ride. 


Winter has come, 
Bringing joys 
For girls and boys. 


bear now, Christmas Fairy! 

Davy (Hugging him) : My Ted- 
dy Bear! 

The Christmas Fairy: 

Better it will be 

Near Davy’s home; 
So out of the woods 
Boy and bear roam! 

Davy: I guess the Christmas 
Fairy’s right, Teddy. Because 
then I won’t have to carry you 
so far. As I would a stuffed bear. 

Teddy: Then let me carry you 
through the woods, Davy. To your 
cave home outside! (Gets on all 
fours so Davy can mount.) 

Davy: Giddap, Teddy Bear! 
(As he rides toward right on Ted- 
dy, Eddie ambles on left, licking 
honey from his paws, and Winkie 
and Pinkie hop on right, hiding 
behind The Christmas Fairy.) 

Eddie.. (Waves): Good-bye, 
Teddy! I’m glad you got your 
boy! 

Teddy: Good-bye, Eddie! 
You’d better find yourself one. 

Eddie: You-keep your honey. 
I’ve got mine. (Licking paws, 
ambles off left. Winkie and Pinkie 
hop behind Christmas 
Fairy.) 

Winkie and Pinkie (Waving) : 
Good-bye, Davy! 

Davy (Waves back): Good- 
bye, Winkie and Pinkie! I went 
to the woods and got my bear. My 
Christmas Teddy Bear! (As he 
rides Teddy off right) Don’t for- 
get to follow us, Christmas Fairy! 

Pinkie: Winkie! We must hop 
home to our baby bunnies. 

Winkie: And tell them how we 
saw the Christmas Fairy! 

Pinkie: And bears! 

Winkie: And a little boy! 
(Hops off left with Pinkie.) 

The Christmas Fairy (As she 


moves slowly about, waving 
wand): 
God bless the trees in this fair 
woods, 
Likewise the winged birds 
too, 
And all the creatures, great 
and small, 


That through the woodland 
go! (Dances off right.) 


The End 
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STORIES 
Holly For The Party 


One GRAY, chilly day Mrs. 
Goose was sweeping off her front 
porch. Along came the Pop-Rabbit 
children, Leaf, Clover, and Baby 
Bumps. They looked all excited 
about something. 

“Where are you going?” she 
asked them. 

“To the Wild Woods, to get 
some holly for our mother,” said 
Leaf. ‘“‘We want to surprise her,” 
said Clover. “She needs more hol- 
ly, to decorate with, for the 
Christmas party in the school- 
house,” said Baby Bumps. “She 
was worried, because she didn’t 
have enough.” 

She doesn’t know you are go- 
ing?” asked Mrs. Goose, looking 
bright. 

“No, we told you it was a sur- 
prise.” 

Mrs. Goose looked them over. 
“You are pretty little,” she said, 
“to be going off like this, by your- 
selves. I think I’ll go with you.” 

Now the little Pop-Rabbits had- 
n’t wanted anyone to go with 
them, and especially Mrs. Goose; 
they just stood there looking a 
little glum. She noticed this, so 
she said, “I’ll bring some cook- 
ies.”’ 

That made them smile. 

Mrs. Goose went into her 
house; and when she came out 
she had a paper bag, and a card- 
board sign. 

“People might worry about 
us,” she said,” so I have written 
this. It says 
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‘MRS. GOOSE and the LIT- 
TLE POP-RABBITS HAVE 
GONE TO THE WILD WOODS 
TO GET SOME HOLLY’ ” 

But the three little rabbits be- 
gan to cry. Loud. 

“That will spoil the surprise!” 
they said. 

“Well,” Mrs. Goose told them, 
“T’ll tear off the last part. Now 
all it says is ‘MRS. GOOSE and 
the LITTLE POP-RABBITS 
HAVE GONE’ ” 


She tacked it beside her door. 
“Now come,” she said. They 
walked along and they walked a- 
long, and when they got to the 


“Gone where?” cried Mrs. Pop-Rabbit. 


~ 


AN 


wildest part of the Wild Woods 
Mrs. Goose said, “Now let’s sit 
down and have a winter picnic; 
the sky is very gray, and I’m 
afraid it’s going to snow. Let’s 
eat, right away.” 

She gave each little rabbitt a 
cooky. 


““Mine tastes like onions,” said 
Leaf. “So does mine,” said the 
others. 

Mrs. Goose stuck her head in- 
to the bag. “Oh dear,” she said. 
“T put the cookies right down on 
some onions. That must be why 
they taste like onions.” 

“Yes it must be,” said the little 
rabbits. 

When she pulled her head out 
of the bag a big snowflake fell in 
her eye. 

“It’s snowing already,” 
said. ‘‘And rather fast, too.” 

“It gets my cooky wet,” said 
Leaf. “But that washes out the 
onion,” said Clover, “And that’s 
good,” said Baby Bumps. 

By the time they had eaten 
their cookies, the snow was com- 
ing down so fast that they could 
hardly see their paws and wings 
before their faces. 

Mrs. Goose looked up at the sky, 
with her bill open. A lot of snow 
fell down her throat. “‘ Children,” 
she said, ““We’d better start home 
right away, while we can still see 
the path. This is going to be a 
real snowstorm.” 
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“But we haven’t got the holly 
yet,” said Clover. 

“We can’t wait,’ said Mrs. 
Goose. “Come along.” So the lit- 
tle rabbits clustered behind her, 
and she started through the snow. 
But she hadn’t gone very far be- 
fore she realized that she couldn’t 
find the path. She didn’t even 
know in what direction to look, 
the snow was coming so thick and 
so fast. It whammed against her 
eyes, so cold and sloshily wet that 
she had to shut them. 

“Here,” she said, “is a big rose 
bush. I can tell, because it’s prick- 
ly. We'll crouch under it; I'll 
spread my wings over you. 
Come-” and she helped the three 
little rabbits, who could hardly 
see to open their eyes, either. 
“We'll have to wait till the storm 
is over.” 

“But maybe it won’t ever be 
over,” said Leaf. “Yes, maybe 
we'll be all snowed under,” 
Clover. “Lost,” said Baby Bumps. 
“We can’t be lost; we know we 
are under a_rosebush,” Mrs. 
Goose told them, wisely. 

Now, way back in Animaltown 
Mrs. Rabbit had missed her chil- 
dren. She ran over to Three- 
Ducks house. “Have you seen 
them?” she asked. 

Three-Ducks were making lit- 
tle Christmas pies to give away 
as presents. They hurried to cover 
them up, with a blue dish towel. 
“Why no, we haven’t seen them,” 
they said. ‘‘Are your little bunnies 
lost ?” 

“T do hope not,” said Mrs. Pop- 
Rabbit, “for it is beginning to 
snow.” She hurried to Mr. Pig’s 


said . 


“We'll have to wait until the storm is over,” she told them. 


house, “Have you seen my chil- 
dren?” 

“Why no. Are they lost?” 

“Oh, I hope not. I must hunt for 
them.” 

“T’ll go with you,” said Mr. 
Pig. “Wait till I get an apple.” 

They went to Black Cat’s. “Are 
my children here?” Mrs. Pop- 
Rabbit asked him. 

“No. You look worried. Are 
they lost?” 

“Oh, I hope not,” said Mrs. Pop- 
Rabbit, wringing her paws. 

“T’ll help you,” said Black Cat. 
They ran to Mrs. Squirrel’s. 

“Have you seen Leaf, Clover, 
and Baby Bumps?” ; 

“Why yes,” Mrs. Squirrel told 
her. “When I looked out of my 
window quite a while ago, there 
were your three little rabbits 
talking to Mrs. Goose.” They all 
rushed over there. 


Then they saw the sign; MRS. 
GOOSE and the THREE LITTLE 
POP-RABBITS HAVE GONE. 

“Mercy me,” said Mrs. Pop- 


Rabbit, “what does that mean? 
It sounds awful. Just ‘gone.’ Gone 
where? I am frantic!” 

Along came Mrs. Hen, bun- 
dled up in a coat and scarf. “I 
saw you here, and I came to tell 
you that I saw Mrs. Goose and 
the little rabbits starting off 
toward the Wild Woods. That 
was before the snow began.” 

“That means we must go 
there,” said Black Cat. “I’ll lead; 
you follow.” 


When they got to the Woods, 
they walked through the swirling 
snow calling “Mrs. Goose! Chil- 
dren! Where are you?” 

After awhile there was an 
answer, “Here. Under this rose- 
bush.” 

“Oh, I am so thankful!” said 
Mrs. Pop-Rabbit. “Mrs. Goose, 
what did you mean by that sign? 
Just ‘gone?’ How could we tell 
where you had gone?” 

“I couldn’t tell you, because 
that would have spoiled the sur- 
prise.” 


They paraded back to Animal Town all carrying holly. 
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“Yes,” said the little rabbits, 
beginning to cry. ‘We came here 
to do something for you, and we 
couldn’t, because it began to 
snow; and we had to hide.” 

“Don’t cry,” Mrs. Goose told 
them, “‘because look, we are not 
under a rosebush after all. It’s a 
holly bush! No wonder I thought 
it was a rosebush; it was prickly. 
It was a very natural mistake. 
We can pick your holly, right 
here!” 

“So that was what you came 
here for, my bunnies,” said Mrs. 
Pop-Rabbit. “You were good lit- 
tle things to think of doing that 
for me. I did need holly so much!” 

“We'll all help you pick,” said 
Black Cat. 


So they did. Then they had a 
sort of little parade back to Ani- 
maltown, all carrying holly. First 
Black Cat, with the others fol- 
lowing. By the time they got 
there, the snow had almost stop- 
ped, and they were singing a 
little song about Christmas bells. 
They were all so happy to be 
thinking about the party in the 
schoolhouse, and the big tree. No 
one was worried or frantic any 
more, because it was so near 
Christmas. 

But when Mrs. Goose got to 
her own front porch, a piece of 
cardboard blew right up in her 
face. “What’s this?” she asked, 
and caught it. 


First Day 


LAVILA E. SMART. 


Jose wasn’t hurrying to 
school. She knew that she could 
not delay much longer or she 
would be late. Every boy or girl 
in the third grade would look up 
at Jose. Their eyes would say, 
“Here is the new girl. She came 
from another town far away.” 
The lump in Jose’s throat got big- 
ger. Her dress felt shorter than 
it really was. The red skirt that 
was really a bright orange seemed 
as bright as the sun. “Oh why do 
I have to go to school anyway? 

“School is fun.” Jose turned 
quickly to see where the words 
came from. She hadn’t meant to 
speak out loud and looking down 
at the sidewalk that way Jose 
didn’t see the tall lady who now 
stood beside her. 

“Did I scare you? I am sorry. 
I am Miss Bartlett, third grade 
teacher. I bet you are Jose, the 
new pupil who was coming to be 
in my room. Am I right?” 

For a moment Jose didn’t say 
anything at all. She was sure if 
she did that the words would 
never get by the big lump and the 
teacher would think she couldn’t 
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even talk. Miss Bartlett smiled 
and saved Jose from answering. 

“Come, Jose, it is fun to be the 
new girl, you'll see,” and she took 
her to the third grade room. 

It isn’t fun to be the new girl. 
It isn’t fun at all, thought Jose. 
Doesn’t teacher know. 

When Jose went into the 
schoolroom the other children 
were not yet there. First of all 
Miss Bartlett said, “Now Jose, 
which one of these three desks 
would you like? There is one in 
front, one in back, and one on the 
side by the window. It didn’t take 
her long to decide. 

“Oh, I would like this one,” said 
Jose, and she walked to the back 
of the room and put her pencil 
and her tablet in the desk, From 
here she could see all of the chil- 
dren. She had no sooner ar- 
ranged her things and been given 
some books when the bell rang 
and the boys and girls came in. 
Jose had expected them to be 
noisy and to say, “You’re new, 
aren’t you. What is your name. ?” 
Instead as soon as all had taken 
their seats they stood up and 


It said on it; TO THE WILD 
WOODS TO GET SOME HOLLY. 
“Certainly I shall not go to the 
Wild Woods to do that,” she snap- 
ped to herself. “I’ve just been!” 

The piece of cardboard was 
draggled and snowy, but suddenly 
she recognized it as the last part 
of the sign that she had made 
that morning. 

She tore it up, and laughed a 
little. Then she snatched down 
the rest of the sign from beside 
her door, and tore that up, too. 

“Oh, we’re going to have a 
Merry Christmas,” she said, and 
went in and warmed her wings by 
the fire. They had got very cold 
and tired, keeping the little Pop- 
Rabbits dry and cozy. 


smiled at Jose and sang this little 
song. 

Good morning, good morning, 

good morning to you 

Good morning, Jose, we wel- 

come you. 

We hope that you will like our 

school 

And help us keep the rule 

To be polite in work and play 

And have fun all the day. 

Then each child introduced him- 
self and told Jose his hobby or 
what his pet was. John had a 
turtle. Ann had a play house. 
Marguerite liked to sing. That is 
when Jose smiled. She liked to 
sing, too, but she was still glad 
Miss Bartlett had not asked her 
to stand up yet and tell them 
about herself. 

Very soon it was social studies 
class. Miss Bartlett looked so 
pretty in her blue dress with the 
white beads. Jose hadn’t done too 
badly in arithmetic or spelling, 
but she was not sure what would 
happen in social studies. 

“Today,” said Miss Bartlett, 
“‘we are going to talk about a won- 
derful country called——” and 
here she paused. 

“Mexico” the children said in 
loud shouts with John’s and Mar- 
guerite’s loudest of all. 

How did they know Jose won- 
dered. 
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“Whenever we have a new pu- 
pil, Jose, we always talk that day 
about the place they come from 
wherever it is. Now to make this 
more fun, suppose we put our 
chairs in a circle and this small 
table in the middle.” 

Jose found herself seated next 
to Miss Bartlett. Quietly Mary 
and Jim left the room and Jose 
wondered where they were going. 
Miss Bartlett showed the children 
a map where they could see Mexi- 
co in black printed letters. No- 
body asked Jose to especially tell 
anything about Mexico. It was 
when the children wondered 
what Mexican boys and girls did 
in school and what games they 


played that Jose found herself 
talking. She was so interested in 
telling them about Mexico that 
Jim and Mary were there by the 
table before she realized it. The 
morning bottles of milk were giv- 
en out and because this was spe- 
cial there were chocolate cookies, 
and napkins, too. Not just white 
napkins. No irideed. They were a 
golden yellow. With each one was 
a pencil. 

“We will draw a country that 
looks like Mexico and we will 
draw our state. Then perhaps 
Jose will tell us some of the places 
she saw on the way.” Miss Bart- 
lett looked at Jose and put her 
hand on her shoulder. 


Trotty, the Little 


Rocking Horse 


HELEN GORDON BOYD 


Ir WAS Christmas week in 
the Big House on the hill. Trotty, 
the little rocking horse knew that 
it was by the lovely Christmas 
smells that came oozing from the 
blue and yellow kitchen. He knew 
it by the Christmas hustle and 
bustle which always took place at 
that particular time of the year. 
He knew it too by the giggling 
and whispering which was going 
on all around. 

And now all he was waiting 
for was Father Pippin of the Big 
House to give him a fresh coat 
of paint. He always did every 
year, and always Trotty was giv- 
en a very prominent place under 
the Christmas tree. And every 
year the Pippin children, all six 
of them, would pretend that he 
was brand new. They would make 
such a fuss over him, hugging and 
kissing him, and declaring they 
liked him better than anything 
else that they got for Christmas. 

So Trotty waited for Father 
Pippin to come. It drew nearer 
and nearer to Christmas and yet 
he didn’t come. Then Trotty 
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remembered what Mother Pippin 
had said last Christmas, “Poor 
Trotty, even the youngest is get- 
ting much too big. I’m afraid this 
will be your last year,” and there 
was a slight tremor in her voice. 

Christmas Eve came and Trot- 
ty could hardly keep the tears 
back. No children to climb on his 
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These boys and girls were kind. 
They wanted to be friends. Jose 
would do more than they asked. 
She would tell them about her 
trip and then she would do what 
she knew best. She whispered to 
Miss Bartlett and Miss Bartlett 
seemed glad. Jose sang a song. 
Everyone listened especially Mar- 
guerite. At noon hour Marguerite 
walked out with Jose. 

“Do you sing often, Jose? I 
like to sing, too.” You will like 
school. 

“IT do, Marguerite. America and 
all the boys and girls are as nice 
as I wanted in my heart.” Yes, 
first day had not been at all as 
Jose had expected. 


back—no sound of merry laugh- 
ter in his ears—no hugging and 
no kissing. 

Trotty just couldn’t stand it. 
He made up his mind to see if he 
couldn’t find someone who would 
want to have a little rocking horse 
for Christmas. He didn’t like to 
leave his family in the Big House 
but he couldn’t bear not to be 
making someone happy at Christ- 
mas either. 


So away he galloped down 
Evergreen Avenue. How pretty 
looked with their 
trees 


the houses 


Christmas covered with 


Trotty waited for Santa Claus 
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colored lights. He stopped at the 
end house and timidly knocked. 

A little old lady came in answer 
to his summons. 

“My, my,” she gasped, “a wee 
wooden rocking horse—just like 
we used to have at home when I 
was a child.” 

“Is there anybody here who 
would like me for a Christmas 
present?” Trotty asked shyly. 

The little old lady laughed 
heartily. 

“No, I’m afraid not,” she an- 
swered. “There’s just my good 
man and myself—and we’re much 
too old—thank you just the same 
and a Merry Christmas to you.” 

The next house was filled to 
the brim with laughter and mer- 
riment. It seemed to shout its 
“Merry Christmas” message from 
every nook and corner. 

The door was flung open and 
a group of boisterous children 
swarmed about him. The mother 
joined the group asking, ‘“‘Who 
is it?” 

“It’s a wooden rocking horse 
Mommie,” one of them shouted 
out in glee. 

“T thought — maybe — do you 
think the children would like me 
for Christmas?” stammered Trot- 
ty. 

“Dear me—how we would have 
loved to have had you last Christ- 
mas,” sighed the mother of the 
boisterous children, “so down on 
our luck as we were. This year 
we have plenty-so-so,” she said 
gently, “I think it would be better 
if you found someone who needs 
you more than we do.” 

“Merry, merry Christmas, lit- 
tle wooden rocking horse,” sang 
the children, as rotty went slow- 
ly down the steps of the house 
which was filled to the brim with 
laughter and merriment. 

He went on his way. He went 
from house to house. But nobody 
seemed to want or need a wooden 
rocking horse. It made Trotty feel 
very sad and unwanted. 

As he turned the corner of 
Candleglow Street he heard the 
tinkle of bells. Then he saw a 
sleigh drawn by eight tiny rein- 
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deer. The driver was a jolly old 
fellow with a long, white beard 
and dressed all in red. He jumped 
from the sleigh, and, with a pack 
of toys slung over his back, he 
disappeared down the chimney of 
the red house all in the twinkling 
of an eye. 

“I know who he is,” laughed 
Trotty, “he’s Santa Claus,” add- 
ing with a wise shake of his head, 


Keeping 
Christmas 
EMILIE POULSSON 


While stars of Christmas shine 
Lighting the skies, 

Let only loving looks 
Beam from your eyes. 


# While bells of Christmas ring, 
¥ Joyous and clear, 

¥ Speak only happy words — 

All love and cheer. 


Give only loving gifts 

¥ And in love take; 

y Gladden the poor and sad 
w For love’s dear sake. 


¥So shall the Christmas joy 

Ever increase. 

y God’s love in heart of man; 
On earth, Heaven’s peace. 


‘the knows what all the boys and 
girls want for Christmas—I’!] ask 
him,” 

Trotty climbed into the front 
seat of the sleigh and waited 
patiently for Santa Claus to re- 
appear. 

When Santa returned and saw 
Trotty he exclaimed, “My good- 
ness, where did you come from 
and what can I do for you?” 

Hurriedly Trotty explained 
how the Big House’s children had 
outgrown him, and how he had 
been hunting in vain for some 
child who would like to have him 
for Christmas. 

“How very, very remarkable,” 
chuckled Santa Claus. “Maybe I 


can be of some help to you.” 

He took a note book from under 
the cushion. With knitted brow 
he turned page after page until 
he came to the very last one. 

“This is a funny state of af- 
fairs,” he confessed with a sur- 
prised look on his red, jolly face. 
“They want dolls and balls, and 
dogs, and even frogs, but not one 
has asked for a wooden rocking 
horse. A pretty how do you do,” 
he said sympathetically as he 
helped Trotty from the sleigh. 

Oh dear, how terrible, how 
perfectly terrible nobody wanted 
him. Poor little Trotty! He gal- 
loped a very tired and lagging 
gallop up the steps—could it be? 
It was, it was—the Big House’s 
steps. He felt loving, tender hands 
pulling him into the warmth of 
the family circle. 

“Why Trotty darling, where 
have you been?” questioned the 
married daughter who had come 
back to spend Christmas at the 
Big House, then went on to say 
in much amazement, “I didn’t 
know you could really gallop like 
that.” 

“My dear, this is Christmas 
Eve,” mildly, the mother of the 
Big House rebuked her. 

Just at that moment a small 
figure came toddling towards 
Trotty on chubby, unsteady legs. 

“Look if you will—my Grand- 
son trying to climb on Trotty’s 
back,” announced father of the 
Big House with much pride and 
satisfaction in his voice. 

As the baby was placed on 
Trotty’s back he screamed in de- 
light. 

“I suppose when you go back 
you'll want to take Trotty with 
you,” murmured mother of the 
Big House rather wistfully. 

“No, I think Trotty belongs 
here,” responded Married Daugh- 
ter. ““‘We will come visiting with 
our children and Trotty will give 
them all rides like he used to us.” 

Somebody tied a big, red bow 
around Trotty’s neck. Then they 
all hugged and kissed him and 
Trotty was so happy he thought 
he would surely burst. 
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Tommys Brother 


Goes on a 


YVONNE 


“W outp you like to go on 
a lion hunt?” Miss Brown asked 
the kindergarten class. 

“Yes,” said most of the class. 

“All right. You do what I am 
doing and then you will be going 
on the lion hunt with me.” 

“We will,” said most of the 
children. 

“Let’s put on our slacks, shirts 
and jackets. Now pull on your 
boots, and put on a hat to keep 
the sun off your head. Remember 
your sun glasses. Of course, we 
have our rifle and our bullets at 
our side. 

(Imitate what you talk about. 
Example — pull on boots. For 
rifle throw right arm over to left 
shoulder. For bullets pull right 
arm across waist — left to right 
— as though bullets were in a 
belt around your waist.) 

We’re going on a lion hunt. 
We are not afraid. 

(Tap knees with hands — left 
right, left, right.) (About 10 
times. ) 

We have our rifles and our bul- 
lets at our side. (motions) 

We are coming to a bridge. 
Let’s cross it. 

(Keep walking — tapping 
knees — then with hands made 
into fists hit chest left right, left 
right about 10 times. Hitting 
chest represents crossing the 
bridge.) 

See the tall grass ahead. We 
will have to go through it. It is 
getting in my face. Let’s push it 
away. Oh, it tickles. I’m glad I’m 
through that tall grass. 

(Use hands to push grass 
away — left right, left right, — 
about 10 times.) 

We’re going on a lion hunt. We 
are not afraid. (motions) 

We have our rifles and our bul- 
lets at our side. (motions. ) 

Look! There is some water and 
not any bridge. We will have to 
swim across. Get ready, dive in. 
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Lion Hunt 


ALTMANN 


Oh, the water is cold. Let’s swim 
faster so we will get out of the 
water. Let’s jump out. Glad to get 
out of the water. See if you can 
shake some of the water off your- 
self. 

(Put hands together with the 
fingers pointing forward. Make 
your arms jump as though you 
are jumping into the water. 
Swim by moving hands back and 
forth, touching the palms of your 
hands. Put hands together to 
jump out again and then jump 
with arms, also using part of 
your body.) 

We are coming to a hill. Let’s 
climb it. Is this a long hill? I’m 
getting tired. Glad we are almost 
to the top. We made it. Do you 
see any lion way up here on top 
of the hill? No, I don’t either. 
Let’s run down the hill. 

(Tap knees, raising hands high 
as though it is a high hill. Make 
hands go slower as you near the 
top of the hill. Tap fast as you 
run down the hill. Tap about 25 
times altogether. When you look 
for the lion, put your right hand 
over your forehead somewhat like 
a salute and look from left to 
right around the room for the 
lion. ) 


MY MAN-IN-THE-MOON 
FRIEND 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 
The Man-In-The-Moon 
Is my secret friend 
I talk to in the night. 
I let him know 
About my fun, 
And when things don’t go 
right. 
The Man-In-The-Moon, 
Though far away, 
Is my friend when day is 
through. 
He always smiles 
And understands. 
I’m glad I’m his friend, too! 


We’re going on a lion hunt. We 
are not afraid. (motions) 

We have our rifles and our bul- 
lets at our side. (motions) 

Let’s climb a tree. We might 
see a lion then. Don’t see a lion, 
but I see a woods nearby. Maybe 
there is a lion in the woods. Let’s 
climb down the tree and go in 
the woods. 

(Climb tree by making hands 
into a fist and putting one fist 
over another, climbing higher 
and higher. About 8 times. Climb 
down the same way. 

We’re going on a lion hunt. We 
are not afraid. (motions) 

We have our rifles and our bul- 
lets at our side. (motions) 

We are coming to the woods. 
Let’s go in it. 

(Tap knees in walking motion 
just like you did for “We’re going 
on a lion hunt.) (About 10 
times. ) 

Oh! (scream) 

(Put hands over ears when you 
scream. ) 

Repeat all the motions you did, 
only backwards, as you are run- 


ning back home as fast as you 
can. Therefore, do the motions 
rapidly. 


Run from the woods (motions) 
Reclimb tree (motions) 
Reclimb hill (motions) 
Swim (motions) 

Go through tall grass 
tions) 

Cross bridge (motions) 

Walk fast home (motions) 

“Oh! I saw a lion.” 

“That was fun, but I got scared 
when you screamed,’’ said 
Phyliss. 

“T really felt that I went on a 
lion hunt,” said Jimmy. “Thank 
you very much for taking us on 
the lion hunt. Could we go on it 
again?” 

“Yes, we can as we have time. 
How many of you would like to 
go on the lion hunt again?” 

Hands flew up very rapidly. 
Perhaps you would like to go on 
the lion hunt too. Ask your teach- 
er if she will take you on it. 
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Cha-Cha The Prairie 


Chicken 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


folded her wings 
tightly to her sides. She tucked 
her feet more closely into her 
feathers. Then she turned her 


head and poked her cold bill into 


her brown shoulder feathers. 

OO-OH! the wind blew, up 
there above her snow-drift. But 
Cha-Cha and the rest of the flock 
huddled together beneath the 
snow. That helped them to keep 
warm. And each tiny breath 
melted an air space in the new 
fallen snow. 

Towards evening, when the 
sound of the wind stilled, they be- 
gan shoving their way out of the 
snow-drift. A full moon shown on 
the white prairie. With their toes 
spread, the prairie chickens could 
walk about on top of the drift, 
for they weren’t very heavy. And 
how hungry they were! Cha-Cha 
led the way to a patch of weeds 
and bushes along the pasture 
fence. The weed seeds and frozen 
berries would make them a sup- 
per. 

But a horned owl was also 
looking for supper. “WHOO— 
WHOO!” he called. Then Cha- 
Cha saw a shadow moving across 
the snow. The owl that made the 
shadow had made no sound. But 
when the little prairie hen looked 
up, she could see his round eyes 
shining in the moonlight. And the 
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owl was dropping straight toward 
her! 

“Cha-Cha! — Cha-cha-la-ca!”’ 
she warned the flock. Then she 
dove beneath a thorn bush. 

The owl circled above the bush, 
but it didn’t risk tearing its soft 
feathers on the thorns. At last 
it gave up and flew away. 

All that winter the little flock 
of prairie chickens lived on weed 
seeds and frozen berries. But 
when spring came there were leaf 
buds, and later, insects. Such mil- 
lions of grasshoppers! They ate, 
and they ate, and they ate. Then 
they scratched other insects out 
of the tall grass and ate them, 
too. For millions of insects were 
eating the billions and trillions 
of grass stems and young oats 
and corn and wheat stems. 

At night the flock roosted on 
the ground in a circle with their 
tails inside. That way, there was 
a ring of eyes to keep watch, if 
their ears told them danger was 
near. 

One night a pair of coyotes 
came sniffing about. The little 
yellow wolves liked nothing better 
than prairie chicken—for supper. 
But Cha-Cha and the rest of the 
flock heard the coyotes, and were 
ready for them. They knew just 
what to do. Not all of them might 
escape. But two coyotes couldn’t 


run twenty ways at once, and the 
prairie chickens could. 

The moment the first coyote 
made a dash at one of them, they 
all exploded with a clatter of their 
short wings. Then most of them 
ran for their lives. But those who 
could flew up into the bushes out 
of reach. Cha-Cha herself flew to 
a bush just barely out of reach of 
the coyote’s jaws. Then she 
waited till the little yellow wolves 
got tired chasing first one and 
then another of the flock. But 
they each got a hen. 

It was, though, the boy with the 
gun that Cha-Cha feared the 
most. And well she might, for, 
had she but known it, there had 
once been millions and billions of 
prairie chickens. That was when 
the boy’s grandfather was young. 
He had shot a hen now and then, 
or taken eggs from its nest when 
his pioneer mother needed meat 
for dinner. But there had always 
been plenty left. 

When the boy’s father was a 
boy himself, men had begun hunt- 
ing prairie hens for the meat 
markets, and they had taken 
wagon loads. That nearly finished 
the prairie chickens. But a few 
had escaped. 

Then, too, the iron plows began 
tearing up the blue-stem sod of 
the prairie states. But where 
some of the tall grasses were left 
along the fence rows, the prairie 
chickens had had a chance to 
court their mates and rear their 
young. 

At last the National Wiidlife 
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Federation and other groups had 
begun telling farmers to leave a 
few patches of tall grass for them. 
So the prairie chickens still had 
a fighting chance. 

Now a fine spring day came 
when Cha-Cha could hear sounds 
like the beating of tiny drums, 
and the stamping of tiny feet. It 
was the cocks who wanted mates. 
Cha-Cha, small and_ brown, 
watched from beneath the bushes. 

There was one fine looking cock 
whose feathers shone in the sun- 
shine. And how he could dance! 
He saw her, too, she felt sure, for 
every time she looked at him, he 
spread his tail feathers and whir- 
red his wings. “Boom, boom, 
boom!” went his dancing feet, 
around and around and around 
like an Indian. And “BOOM! 
BOOM! BOOM!’ beat his tiny 
drum. For the cock had air sacs 


Bells 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 
(For Choral Verse) 


ALARM CLOCK BELL: 
“Wake up! Wake up! Wake up! 
Wake up! 
It’s time to start the day! 
There’s time for sleep and time 
for work, 
And time for fun and play! 


SHOE LACE BELLS: 
Tinkle-tinkle! Ting, ling! 
I tinkle all the day; 
I tinkle when you run or walk, 
And when you go to play! 
FIRE ENGINE: 
“Ding-Dong! Ding-Dong! 
I ring a bell and shriek 
And cars and people clear the 
way 
For I go like a streak!” 
STREET CAR: 
“Clang-Clang! Clang-Clang!” 
Be careful and step back; 
Don’t cross the street in front of 
me 
Nor stand too near the track!” 
TRAIN: 
“Ding-dong! Ding-dong! 
I cannot stop and wait! 
Be here on time and stand in line 
For we must not be late!” © 
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like pink balloons on the under 
side of his neck. And he had a way 
of forcing the air out of them till 
it sounded like drum beats. — No 
wonder the men of science called 
him Tympanachus cupido. 

The neck feathers that covered 
his little drums — his pinnae— 
stuck out in a huge ruff. — That 
gave him the name of pinnated 
grouse. For the prairie chicken is 
a member of the grouse family. 

Now another cock came and 
tried to dance in the spot the first 
had chosen, for he must have seen 
plump little Cha-Cha watching 
bright eyed from her hiding place. 
But the first cock drove the other 
off with bill ready to stab him, 
and claws ready to rake his chest. 

Of course Cha-Cha knew her 
cock was the finest of them all. 
No doubt half the chicks would 


SLEIGH BELLS: 
Jingle-jing! Jingle-jing! 
So merrily we go; 
What fun it is to have a sleigh 
And glide along on snow!” 


COW BELL: 
“Ting-a-ling! Ting-a-ling! 
It’s time to bring your pail; 
It’s milking time, the sun is low, 
And the cow is by the rail!” 


BELL BUOY: 
“Bonnng! Bon-n-g! 
I’m useful as can be; 
I ring and ring when there’s a 
storm 
To warn the ships at sea!” 


TELEPHONE BELL: 

“Ring, ring! A-ting-a-ling! 
Please come and answer me; 
There’s some one wants to talk 

to you, 
Please hurry quick and see!” 
DOOR BELL: 
“Ring-ring! Ring-a-ling! 
I’m ringing loud and clear; 
Some one’s ringing at the door, 
Come and see who’s here! 
CAT’S BELL: 
“Tinkle-tinkle! Tinkle-ting! 
I tinkle night and day; 
I hang around the kitten’s neck 
To scare the birds away. 


grow up to be just like their 
father. 

The downy little fellows were 
able to follow her from the minute 
they were hatched. And as they 
grew, what millions and billions 
of grasshoppers they caught! 

Once she smelled a grass fire. 
Well, the chicks were still too 
young to run for it, Nothing for 
it but to call them under her 
wings, and protect them as long 
as she had life to do it. — But 
then the boy from the farm came 
with a gunny sack and beat out 
the fire. Before her stretched a 
black burned patch of ground and 
behind her flowed a little creek. 
But they’d find some place where 
they could still find feed.. Why, 
there were all the prairie states, 
had she but known it, where peo- 
ple were ready to give them a 
fighting chance. 


SCHOOL BELL: 
“Ring-a-ling! Ring-a-ling! 
It’s time to go to school; 
It’s time for lessons; don’t be late 
For that’s a well known rule!” 
CHURCH BELL: 
“Ring-Ring! Ring-Ring! 
I ring up in the steeple; 
‘It’s time to come to Sunday 
School,’ 
I say to all the people!” 
DINNER BELL: 
“Tinkle-tinkle! Ting-a-ling! 
It’s time to come and eat! 
There’ll be roast beef and vege- 
tables 
And something cold and sweet!” 
MUSICAL BELLS: 
“Ting-ling! Ting-ling! 
In orchestras I play, 
Or sometimes high up in a tower 
I ring a roundelay!”’ 
CHORUS: 
Bells are made to wake you up, 
Or call you in to eat; 
They warn you when there’s dan- 
ger near 
And when to leave the street! 
They jingle just to make you 
glad, 
Or ring to be sublime; 
They ring for school and Sunday 
School 
When it is nearly time! 
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Moving Day 


FREDERICK 


Comer on, Mrs. I. B., it’s 
high time we got moving and I’m 
so hungry I could eat a bear!” 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Mrs. I. B., 
“do we have to move again? Why 
the children have just learned to 
get around by themselves and 
they are all crying for something 
to eat.” 

“That’s just it!” exclaimed her 
husband. “I’ve hunted every- 
where, and there just isn’t any 
more food to be had.” 

“I’m very hungry, myself,” 
said Mrs. I. B., “‘and I, too, have 
searched everywhere I know for 
food, but without success. I guess 
you’re right. We’d better move on. 
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D. BREWER 


I don’t know what will become of 
us if we have to keep moving 
like this, all the time. Starvation 
is staring us in the face.” 

“lm afraid you are quite 
right,” said her husband. “You 
and I and the two youngsters are 
the only ones I know of who are 
left, out of our whole family. 
Most of our relatives have died 
for lack of nourishment.” 

“I know I’m commencing to 
feel the effects of it,” said his 
wife, ‘and the two youngsters 
aren’t nearly as hearty as they 
should be.” 

“We Ivory Bills, you know, 
need plenty of food,” her husband 


replied. “The woods are being 
cleared off so fast there will soon 
be no food at all for us. Come on! 
Call the children and we will be 
on our way!” 

So, Mrs. I. B. called the two 
youngsters and soon they were on 
their way, in search of a better 
place to live. 

You see, Mr. and Mrs. I. B. 
were a pair of Ivory Billed Wood- 
peckers, with their two young 
ones who had just learned to fly 
by themselves. Ivory-bills live on 
insects secured from beneath the 
bark of dead trees and it takes a 
great deal of hard work to supply 
enough food for a single family. 
There are so few dead trees and 
they have to chip away the bark 
to get at the insects. In addition 
to this, the Ivory-bill has a very 
big appetite and a family soon 
exhausts all the food supply in 
their vicinity, so they have to 
keep moving to other places. 

“Where are we going this 
time?” asked .Mrs. I. B. “I hope 
you have some place in view 
where we can get enough to eat.” 

“By the rarest good fortune, I 
have,” said her husband. “I over- 
heard Mr. and Mrs. Crane talking 
this morning about a fine place 
down south, that has been set 
aside just for birds and animals. 
No men will ever bother us there 
and there is plenty of food for 
everybody. It’s a long trip, but, 
if we can make it, we can live a 
very happy life. Perhaps there 
may be some of our relatives 
there, too, to keep us company, 
though there aren’t many of us 
left now.” 

Thus it was that Mr. and Mrs. 
I. B. and their two children 
started for the southland and 
after a long, hard journey, they 
finally reached their destination. 
It was in a section of the state of 
Florida, where the government 
has set aside a vast area as a 
sanctuary, to prevent our bird 
life from becoming extinct 
through lack of food and safety. 

The Ivory-billed Woodpecker 
is one of the rarest of the wood- 


(Turn to Page 63) 
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“Give that to me, this time.” 


Its Dinner-Time 


DYER KUENSTLER 


Aut WILD animals enjoy 
their food. Many of them spend 
practically all their time hunt- 
ing for it. Have you ever wond- 
ered which animal, bird and in- 
sect is the champion eater for 
his size? 

It would be hard to pick out 
the insect with the biggest ap- 
petite as they are all big eaters. 
Grasshoppers and locusts devour 
a huge amount of green food, 
and they do considerable damage 
to the crops. 


Caterpillars are also destructive 
creatures. From the time they 
hatch from their tiny eggs, they 
do nothing all day long but eat, 
EAT and sleep. 

Have you ever watched a cater- 
pillar devour a fresh green leaf? 

If you count the stubs of leaves 
in the illustration you will be able 
to tell how many leaves each 
caterpillar has eaten since dawn. 

The one at the right is eating in 
an unusual way. Somehow the 
leaf he decided to eat came off the 


stem, but it must have tasted too 
good to discard, for the caterpil- 
lar held it up with his front feet 
so that he could devour it. (This 
sketch was drawn from life) 

Birds are usually big eaters. 
Some eat flies, ants, beetles and 
grubs. Others prefer seeds, ber- 
ries and fruit. Owls and hawks 
eat a large number of gophers 
and mice. The osprey, kingfisher 
and many other birds live on fish. 
The robin likes worms and the 
housesparrow eats crumbs and 
seeds. 

It’s always dinner-time for ba- 
by birds. It’s hard to believe, but 
each little bird eats more than 
its own weight every day. When 
three or four fledglings are in the 
same nest, the parent birds have 
to work hard to find enough food 
for themselves and their babies. 

Whenever Mamma or Papa 
arrives at the nest with a worm or 
a grub, the baby birds open their 
mouths and cry, “Peep! Give that 
to me! I want it this time!” 
Usually the fledgling that makes 
the loudest noise, gets the most 
food. 

Wild animals also like dif- 
ferent kinds of food. A cat would 
turn up her nose at the food eaten 
by a rabbit. Lions, tigers, leo- 
pards, bobcats, foxes, ferrets and 
other animals are flesh eaters. 
Bears eat berries, fruit, nuts, 
leaves, insects, honey and fish. 
Squirrels like acorns, nuts, fruit 
and certain seeds. The largest 
animals in the world such as the 
hippopotamus, elephant, bison 
and giraffe eat grass, foliage and 


Add up the leaves eaten by each caterpillar 


Dinner-time at the zoo 
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“Where’s that man with our dinner?” 


other vegetable food. The cow, 
horse, sheep and other domestic- 
ated animals are also vegetarians. 
The pangolin and the African 
aardvark eat termites, soft grubs 
and ants. 

Animals that live in a zoo also 
get hungry, but as they do not 
have to hunt for their food, they 
do not require so much per day, 
as wild animals. 

If you have visited a zoo when 
the animals were being fed, you 
may have been astonished by the 
large amount of hay the average 
elephant devours daily. The hip- 
popotamus is also a big eater. 

Mr. Robert Bean, Director of 
Chicago Brookfield Zoo says that 
they have an Indian elephant that 
weighs over 12,000. Every day he 
is given the following food, — 50 
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pounds of equal parts of crushed 
oats and bran — 200 pounds of 
hay — some chopped roots and 


fruit — and 4 or 5 pounds of 
bread. The keepers offer him the 
bread when they want to coax 
him to go from one stall to an- 
other. Mineral salts and vitamins 
are added to the grain mixture. 
Added up, this elephant eats 
about 256 to 258 pounds of food 
daily. 

Tame elephants that are used 
for road-making and other work 
in the East, require more food, 
and wild elephants eat still more. 
However when we consider their 
weight, wild elephants are not 
the champion eaters. 

Zoo animals know when dinner- 
time approaches. Shortly before 
their keepers arrive with their 
food, lions, tigers and other ani- 
mals pace their cages, or look 
longingly through the bars in the 
direction that the keeper will 
come with their dinner. 

A lion weighing about 350 
pounds eats over 12 pounds of 
raw meat per day. The lion-cub 
in the picture is old enough to 
eat some solid food, and when his 
mother is given her allotment of 
meat, he tries to steal small pieces 
away from her. She lets him eat 
all that is good for him, and 
devours the rest herself. 

You may be surprised to learn 
that the little common shrew 
wins the first prize for being the 
champion eater for his size. He 
weighs less than an ounce, and 


(Turn to Page 63) 


For his weight, the common shrew is the champion eater 
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THE EVERGREEN TREE AND ITS USES Helen Strimple 


Trees with needle-like or scaly leaves are called conifers. The conifers do not 
have flowers. They have cones instead, in which are the small winged seeds. Conifers 
are also called Evergreens because they are green all year round. 


This is a spruce tree. A spruce tree is often brought into our homes and decorated 
for our Christmas Tree. The wood is also used for building. The wildlife of the northern 
forests use the spruce for food and shelter during the winter and spring months. 
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Books in Review 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


A DANGEROUS DAY FOR 
MRS. DOODLEPUNK, by Do- 
rothy Dodworth; illustrated. by 
the author, (William R. Scott, 
Inc.) Price $1.50. 

This is an exceedingly original, 
crisp picture book for the young- 
est reader. It is the simple story 
of doings of Mrs. Doodlepunk, a 
young miss of 7 and her neighbor, 
Mrs. Frizzboy, aged 8, a mis- 
chievous, smarty, we fear. The 
text, set in large type, is easily 
read, and the pictures delightful- 
ly depict the meaning and humor 
of each situation. Miss Dodworth 
has had wide experience as chil- 
dren’s librarian in the Boston 
Public Library where she has put 
on very successful puppet shows 
for many, many children. This, in 
itself, has given her wide experi- 
ence with children. | 

Yes, indeed, every page of this 

fascinating little book reaches a 
high level of interest and we 
recommend it highly to all young- 
er readers. 
WHAT VD LIKE TO BE, by 
Bruno Munavri; illustrated by the 
author. Published in the U. S. by 
the British Book Center Inc., New 
York City. Price $1.25. 

This most unusual picture book 
contains all the wonder, repeti- 
tion, jingle and mystery that de- 
light the heart of a very small boy 
or girl. The story is simple but 
intriguing — the story of a big, 
heavy animal who is always 
dreaming of becoming something 
else. In the end he dreams that 
he is an elephant that keeps his 
horns in his mouth. A bit of 
guessing is enhanced by the little 
secret stories and pictures which 
little hands must open and close. 
The pictures are colorful, large, 
imaginative, and realistic. This is 
surely a “Please tell it again 
story.” 

PICCOLA, by Bettina; illustrated 
by the author, (Harper & Broth- 
ers), Price $1.25. 

This is, indeed, a delightful 
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teeny-weeny book for a teeny- 
weeny child. The entire make-up 
of the book is clever and original 
— its format and size ( 5 by 4 
inches), its title, author’s name, 
dedication, text, and illustrations. 

You may be assured that chil- 

dren will hold and treasure this 
little possession. They will love 
its simple story of the little mule, 
Piccola, who went to Italy to 
make a motion picture based on 
the life of his famous father. 
Piccola has one exciting adven- 
ture after another but, perhaps, 
most exciting of all is his strange 
experience with the twenty, hun- 
gry, roaring lions. Piccola did not 
like it one bit. We recommend this 
little book highly for all little 
people who like a wee bit of ad- 
venture. 
THE WONDER BOOK OF 
WONDERS, with 8 plates in 
color and over 250 illustrations; 
Published by Ward, Lock and Co., 
Limited, London. Distributed in 
U. S. A. by John de Graff, Inc., 
N.Y. 

Ward, Lock and Company have 
added two more outstanding edi- 
tions to their already -famous 
Wonder Book Series — The Won- 
der Book of Wonders and The 
Wonder of Science. 

The jackets of the books would 
easily convince a boy or girl that 
there is adventure, realism and 
up-to-the-minute inventions in- 
side the covers. The Table of Con- 
tents would assure them that here 
is what they have been long 
wanting — real dragons, the 
largest flowers in the world, the 
wonders of X-rays, a living bat- 
tery, mysteries of the moon, the 
discovery of radium, wonderful 
rock formations, a visit to the 
sun, wonders underground, mon- 
sters of the sea — all this and 
much more in The Wonder Book 
of Wonders. 

And now the child is ready to 


(Turn to Page 60) 


ORDER THE 
PERRY PICTURES 
NOW, for Christmas and the Holidays 


Famous the world over as the finest 
sepia copies of the best in art, and re- 
commended by thousands of teachers. 
Price ONLY TWO CENTS each for 30 
or more, size x 8. 


Send 60 cents for 
30 lovely Christ- 
mas subjects — 
Madonnas, Nati- 
vities, etc.; or 
an assortment for 
children, and use 
them in making 
calendars, or for 
scrapbooks. 


For $1.00, 25 ani- 
mal pictures in 
colors, size 7x 
9; or 25 including 
fish, shells and 
corals. 

These make nice 
Christmas gifts. 


56-page CATALOGUE with 1600 small illus- 
trations for easy selection, and sample pic- 
tures, 25 cents. 


The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 5, Malden, Mass. 


GRUMBACHER 


“4017” 
PURE CAMEL HAIR 


WATER COLOR 
BRUSHES 


@ schools 
@ ceramics 
@ hobby craft 


6 7 8 9 10 
28 320 35 40 50 65 


WRITE TO YOUR SUPPLY DEALER 
FOR LUDOLFS LIBERTS' BOOKLET: 


“OIL PAINTINGS” 
INSIST ON THE NAME 


M. GRUMBACHER 


487 West 33rdSt. NewYork 1,N.Y. 


Spare Time Money is easy to 
make taking subscriptions for 
American Childhood. Write: for 
details — American Childhood, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Books in Review 
(From Page 59) 


open The Wonder Book of Sci- 
ence. Every page offers informa- 
tion that is thrilling to the reader. 
Both the text and the picture open 
up a whole new world to the chil- 
dren — a world of space, of elec- 
tricity, magnetism, atomic en- 
ergy, rockets and _ projectiles, 
plastics, radio, radar, television, 
coal and petroleum, of chemistry 
and the every day world. 

We recommend Wonder Book 
of Wonders and Wonder Book of 
Science most highly to teachers, 
parents, and to public libraries — 
and of course, to all curious-mind- 
ed boys and girls — 


THE GOLDEN PLAY BOOK OF 
ANIMALS OF THE PAST. 
Stamps by Rose Wyler and Gerald 
Ames; Full-color stamps by 
Matthew Kalmenoff; Line draw- 
ings by Robert Gartland; Pub- 
lished by Simon and Schuster. 
Price 50¢. 

Here is a most exciting and 
unique series — a stamp series 
that gives to children an unusual 
approach to historic and scientific 
facts, and at the same time lets 
the child himself have a hand in 
the making of the history. The 
series includes stamps of the 
presidents, Marco Polo, Napoleon, 
Indian stamps, Airplane stamps, 
pirate stamps, etc. 

The stories are beautifully told 
in simple language easily under- 
stood by the children. Here and 
there in each story is a blank 
where the children are to place 
the correct stamp — 48 color 
stamps in all and drawings to 
color. Both boys and girls are 
fascinated with this series, which 
are highly recommended to chil- 
dren both young and old. 


THESE ARE YOUR CHIL- 
DREN, A Text and Guide on 
Child Development, by Gladys 
Gardner Jenkins, Staff Lecturer, 
Association for Family Living; 
Helen Shacter, Ph.D. Consulting 
Psychologist, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, William W. Bauer, M. D. 
Director, Bureau of Health Edu- 
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cation, American Medical Asso- 
ciation; Published by Scott, 
Foresman and Company. Price 
$2.50. 

We feel that this text is a most 
timely contribution to the devel- 
opment and adjustment of our 
children, physically, mentally, so- 
cially and emotionally. It may 
help to offset and balance some 
of the publicity our youth has re- 
cently received in our daily news- 
papers and magazines. These are 
Your Children is not a book of 
preaching, of telling, but of show- 
ing. It is not a book of theory 
alone. Each author has faced 
facts, and through a simple, na- 
tural style has given to parents, 
to teachers, to social workers, real 
definite helps that touch the 
heart of the subject at hand. 
Power and Confidence is ex- 
pressed in the vision and helpful- 
ness of each chapter. 

Three basic principles have 
been underlined throughout the 
text. (1) that there is a basic 


sameness to be found in all chil- 
dren; (2) emphasis is placed up- 
on the fact that growth is a con- 
tinuous process; (3) the influ- 
ence of a child’s first years. The 
text is rich with physical-psycho- 
logical portraits of children as 
they grow from birth to adult- 
hood, with numerous case studies 
describing typical individual chil- 
dren, and with sources of refer- 
ence material. We recommend the 
book highly for use in the class- 
room and for study groups. We 
feel through its help and guid- 
ance, our children cannot help but 
be happier and healthier adults, 
more ready and better adjusted 
to build a better tomorrow. 

The same authors have just 
contributed another fine edition to 
education, a Health and Personal 
Development Text for all Teen- 
Agers, a follow-up of These Are 
Your Children, Published by 
Scott, Foresman and Company. 
Net price $2.70. 


1. Madonna and Christ Child silhouette 
Christmas picture. 

. Choir Singers — figures 8” high — used 
on table, mantel, under Christmas tree. 


. Santa’s Sleigh with reindeers for Christ- 
mas decorations. 


. Sleigh filled with small packages. 


. Stand-ups or Pasted-on Window or Black- 
board rder. 


. Snow Flake Table Doily. 
7. Santa Claus — Candy Box. 


. Large Christmas Wreath with red bow 
for Door, Wall or Window. 


Ann Marie's 


ORDER FOR 
NEW 1955 


CHRISTMAS 
ART PACKET 


(Please print) 


Orders are Coming in NOW!; 


NEW 1955 CHRISTMAS ART PACKET 


This Year It's Better Than Ever 
16 Wonderful Projects 


All New Ideas: All New Art + Ready to use size 


COMPLETE PACKET OF 16 PROJECTS ONLY $7.00 POSTPAID 


Christmas Art Service, 6042-C Avondale Ave. 
Chicago 31, Illinois 
Dear Ann Marie: Please send me 


Christmas Art Packets at $1.00 each. I am enclosing $ 
in (] Cash (1) Check [1] Money Order. No C.O.D.’s please. 


9. Christmas Bells Greeting Card. 
. Handkerchief Holder. 
. Two Christmas Tree Ornaments. 
(Star of Bethlehem 
(Ball 
. Sachet Holder 
13. Two Book Marks. 
. Desk Calendar. 
. Pair of red Christmas Stockings for gifts 
or decorations or fill with candy and nuts. 
. Colorful Christmas Tree to be decorated 
with sequins. 


Complete New 1955 


City Zone 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
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My name is 
( Miss-Mrs.-Mr.) 
ress 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Teaching Aids Department 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


Cut out the coupons and mail in one envelope to: 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD Coupon Service, Springfield 2, Mass. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
School & College Service 


Please send me a free copy of “The Railroad Story,” 32-page, illus- 
trated booklet, with graphs, on science and research in the railroad 
industry. Classroom quantity on subsequent request. 


ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP 


$1.00 CHRISTMAS ART PACKET. I am enclosing $1.00 for your 
NEW 1955 CHRISTMAS ART PACKET. 


Zone State 


FRANK H. FLEER CORPORATION 
Please send information on your American Pictorial History offer. 


Zone State 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Please send me a free sample of Dixon Pencils especially designed for 
the primary grades. (This offer limited to Educators only.) 


M. GRUMBACHER, INC. 


Please send me your 16-page booklet, with color chart, “Oil Painting,” 
wet-on-wet, by Ludolf Liberts. 


PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


Please send me your 56-page Catalogue, 1600 small illustrations and 
sample pictures. I enclose 25¢. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Please send me your wonderful full color folder entitled “Getting the 
Most Out of Crayons.” 


1955 


SENC 


201-207 Fall St. 


DANCING SANTA CLAUS 10¢ 


To every 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th 
grade teacher who sends 
name and home address to- 
gether with name of school 
and school address, we will 
send this delightful Dancing 
Santa for 10 cents. 


ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP 


5932 N. Newburg Dept. C-55 
Chicago 31 


For Christmas Programs 
a new book of original 


BIBLE PLAYS 


with 8 easily produced plays for 
all age groups. Minimum of cos- 
tuming and staging. PLUS 


2:3. Both for only $1.00, p.p. Send this ad with $1.00 to: 
Dept. AC, Muhlenberg Press, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


RULERS & 
YARDSTICKS 


SCHOOL RULER 


NOVELT 


Seneca Falls 5, N.Y. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


OF CANADA, LTD. 
Hendry Division 
146 Kendal Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario, Canada 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service for the Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 

Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 


1020-22 Oak St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


SC | 
Bath 
| 
() 
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hi! 


Any moment, now, it will happen... alittle hand reaching... 


a puppy-tail wagging ... and suddenly a boy and his new dog 


will be tumbling together in the beginning of love. 


Here, in such a moment, out of the heart’s deep need for love 


begins the reaching for security that all of us need all our lives. 


Only in the freedom of a country like ours 


can each one of us have the privilege of 


working for the security of those we love. 
And building that security yields a double 


reward: happiness in our homes and 


strength for America. 


For the strength of our country is simply 


that of one secure home joined to another’s. 


Your security and that of your country 


begin in your home. 


Saving for security is easy! Read every word—now! 


If you’ve tried to save and failed, 
chances are it was because you didn’t 
have a plan. Well, here’s a savings sys- 
tem that really works—the Payroll 
Savings Plan for investing in U.S. 
Savings Bonds. This is all you do. Go 
to your company’s pay office, choose 
the amount you want to save—a couple 
of dollars a payday, or as much as you 
wish. That money will be set aside for 
you before you even draw your pay. 


And automatically invested in Series 
“E” U.S. Savings Bonds which are 
turned over to you. 


If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. 


United States Series “E” Savings 
Bonds earn interest at an average of 
3% per year, compounded semiannu- 
ally, when held to maturity! And they 


can go on earning interest for as long 
as 19 years and 8 months if you wish, 
giving you a return of 80% on your 
original investment! 

Eight million working men and 
women are building their security with 
the Payroll Savings Plan. For your 
sake, and your family’s, too, how about 
signing up today? If you are self- 
employed, ask your banker about the 
Bond-A-Month Plan. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in 
cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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it’s Dinner Time 
(From Page 57) 


he often eats four to seven ounces 
of food a day. 


The shrew is so nervous and 
active that he needs a lot of food 
to keep him going. If he were un- 
able to find anything to eat for 
a day, he would probably starve. 
Every moment, except when he 
sleeps, he rushes about in the tall 
grass searching for grubs, worms, 
grasshoppers, beetles and other 
insects. 


You may have seen a shrew and 
mistaken it for a field-mouse as 
it darted past. But if the restless 
little creature had remained in 
sight for a moment longer, you 
would have noticed that he had a 
long pointed nose, tiny eyes and 
ears. A field-mouse has a shorter 
nose, big ears and large black 
eyes. 


Moles resemble shrews in hab- 


its and appearances. They win. 


the second prize for their eating 
ability. 


MOTHER LOOK! 
IT’S SNOWING 
EDNA HAMILTON 


Oh mother look, it’s snowing, 
Oh me, I want to shout, 


Mother I can hardly wait 
Until I go out. 

I’ll zip down my leggings 
And zip up my sweater, 

My, I’m glad it’s snowing, 
There’s nothing I like better! 


Moving Day 
(From Page 55) 

pecker family. We often see the 
red-headed woodpecker and the 
flicker, the sap-sucker and some- 
times a green-head, but very 
rarely do we see an Ivory-bill. 

All the woodpeckers are well 
adapted for securing their food. 
Their bills are long, sharp and 
powerful, and their feet and legs 
are such that they can grasp a 
tree’s bark firmly and deal full- 
bodied blows against it. The 
tongue, too, is long and pointed, 
allowing the bird to insert it into 
crevices of the bark and extract 
the insects. Woodpeckers make 
their nests in holes in dead trees 
and, after chipping out the wood 
to the desired depth, lay their 
smooth, white eggs in a bed of 
chips in the bottom. The eggs 
vary from three to five in number. 

Of all the woodpeckers, how- 
ever, the Ivory-bill is the most 
rare and seems to have the big- 
gest appetite. 


Christmas Balls 

(From Page 12) 
They also make interesting mo- 
biles by having them swing on 
silver strings from wires or card- 
board strips. This poses a problem 
in balancing as well as decorat- 
ing. 

Tree shapes can be taped to a 
bulletin board and the balls at- 
tached from long corsage pins so 
that they swing free from the 
board. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD COUPON SERVICE 
(From Page 61) 


in elementary grades. 


Name 


“Modeling with Clay.” 


DECEMBER, 1955 


SENECA NOVELTY COMPANY 
Please send me free literature and prices of your rulers to be used 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Please send me your wonderful full color instructive folder entitled 


Not Just More of the Same 
(From Page 15) 


to-do-it variety are perfect “na- 
turals” for this kind of follow- 
up. Books can be used to amuse 
an only child or they may be a 
wonderful help in a family ac- 
tivity or a cub Scout or Brownie 
Scout activity. Rain or Shine; 
Things to make, by Rita Oliver 
(Harcourt, 1954, $2.50) is sucha 
book. It is small and attractive 
which will not frighten the timid 
or slow reader. There are attrac- 
tive photographs of the many 
amusing articles that a child can 
make from everyday materials. 

Probably the most popular as 
well as the most widely criticized 
are the Cowboy, Western, Adven- 
ture-types. These programs “ori- 
ginate from all over’, and whe- 
ther it is Howdy-Doody, Roy 
Rogers, Lone Ranger or Hop- 
along Cassidy, small boys are ex- 
cited by the adventure, thrills 
and suspense in them. 

There are’ many books that 
contain the same interests — 
many with more than just ex- 
citement. But the parent or teach- 
er has to be ready to introduce 
them at the right moment! Before 
he is able to read, the very young- 
est boy can enjoy and understand 
Lois Lenski’s Cowboy Small, 
(Oxford, $1.50) The Big Book of 
the Cowboys, Indians and the 
Wild West, by George Zaffo, 
(Grosset, $1.00) is another book 
for “looking” as well as easy 
reading. Whitey takes a trip, by 
Glen Rounds (Holiday, 1954, 
$2.00) is a good cowboy story for 
the 3rd and 4th graders. True 
book of Indians, by Teri Martini, 
(Children’s Press, 1954, $2.00) 
brings in the American Indians 
for widening interest. Stories of 
the West are varied and excellent 
for stepping-stones to American 
History. These lead naturally to 
heroes of the great west and of 
America. These heroes may well 
include the Indian heroes along 
with Buffalo Bill, Wild Bill Hick- 
ok and all the others. Stories of 
the great scouts brings us back 
to where we started... Davy 
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Not Just More of the Same 
(From Page 63) 
Crockett and so goes the circle. 

As parents, teachers and li- 
brarians we must be aware of 
this exciting new medium of com- 
munication. We must hasten to 
grasp and utilize it, just as we 
must reach out to every possible 
means of helping our children en- 
joy and understand the world 
about them. 

“What we have today is not a 

challenge to reading it is 
rather, a stimulus toward it. In 
this day in which pictures and 
voices animate the printed 
word, we have an opportunity 
to develop better educated, 
better informed, increasingly 
cultured citizens and more of 
them than was ever possible in 
times past’. 

Josette Frank, in YOUR 

CHILD’S READING TODAY 

(Doubleday, 1954) 


Suggested Curriculum 
(From Page 21) 

If all these firing and glazing 
techniques are impossible, merely 
dry the clay thoroughly and paint 
with a good coat of enamel. 

After the medallion is com- 
pleted, it is strung on a cord or 
chain for hanging around the 
neck. Mother should enjoy this 
gift. 

Matching earrings may also be 
made at the same time in the same 
manner—except smaller. These 
in turn will be glued with a jewel- 
ry glue or good household cement 
to earring backs. 

The second suggestion is not 
of the “gift” group but rather for 
decoration. It is the mobile. The 
mobile lends itself very well to 
bright Christmas decoration and 
may be done so creatively out of 
simple inexpensive materials and 
tools. 

The mobile is a moveable de- 
sign and usually hangs freely so 
it moves with air currents. The 
old Chinese design of the small 
glass rectangles which hung free- 
ly, blew in the breeze and made 
an interesting sound is a fine ex- 
ample of mobile design. Other 
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mobiles are seen a great deal now 
in commercial use—garages, oil 
stations and groceries. Many 
homes have mobiles expressing 
family interests, etc. 

With this project, ask the chil- 
dren well in advance to open their 
eyes to watching for scraps of in- 
teresting odd materials which 
could be used for mobiles. Be sure 
they understand the meaning of 
mobile. Ask them to tell you 
where they have seen some and 
what they are like. 

When they bring these “scrap” 
materials to school, lay them all 
out and “see what we have”. 
Work individually or better yet, 
in pairs or groups. 

Hang the unit almost from the 
beginning because “free hanging 
balance” is the point to be ach- 
ieved. Add decoration here and 
there—retaining the balance and 
free movement at all times. The 
skeleton for all hanging parts is 
most often wire. 

Experimentation, invention, 
construction and balance are the 
big points of consideration. The 
children will enjoy the work. 
There is no limitation to the kinds 
of material which can be used— 
nor to the results which may be 
achieved. Although, in this as in 
all other projects, the process of 
doing is of much greater import- 
ance than the product. You will 
all be thrilled and surprised with 
the results which, even little chil- 
dren, are able to achieve. 


The Everegreens 
(From Page 36) 
VIII. SONGS: 

From SING A SONG, The 
World of Music — “Christmas 
Trees” beginning, 

“Out in the woods the ever- 


greens grow, 

Blown by the wind and covered 
with snow. 

Tell me, if you please, 

How they turn to Christmas 
trees.” 

— Swedish Folk Song 

From SONGS OF THE CHILD 
WORLD, No. 1 by Riley and 
Gaynor 

“The Legend of the Christmas 


Tree” beginning “A little fir tree 
in a forest grew. So straight and 
tall, And stretched his branches 
toward the sky 
came the woodman with his 
gleaming ax, And cut him down.” 
From THE SING AND PLAY 
BOOK by Ethel Crowninshield 
“Christmas Tree” 


IX. STORIES AND POEMS: 

From FOR THE CHILDREN’S 
HOUR by Carolyn Sherwin Bail- 
ey 

“The Legend of the Christmas 
Tree” 

“How the Fir Tree Became the 
Christmas Tree” 

“The Pine Tree” by Hans 
Christian Andersen 

From CHILDREN’S BOOK OF 
CHRISTMAS STORIES by Dick- 
inson 

“The First Christmas Tree” by 
Lucy Wheelock 

“Christmas in the Barn” by F. 
Arnstein (A story of two ever- 
green trees) 

“The Fir-Tree” by Hans 
Christian Andersen 

From POEMS FOR THE 
VERY YOUNG CHILD by Do- 
lores Knippel 

“Pine Tree Song” by Marjorie 
Barrows 

“The Candle Tree” by Miriam 
Clark Potter 

From POEMS OF TODAY by 
Annie E. Moore 

“Remembered Fragrance” by 
Annie E. Moore 

“The Tree Stands Very 
Straight and Still’ by Annette 
Wynne 


X. OUTCOMES: 

Knowledge of the kind of ever- 
green chosen for Christmas trees 

Curiosity about trees and other 
growing things 

Habit of really observing 
things for a purpose, not merely 
looking at them. 

Love of the out of doors and 
growing things 

Awareness and appreciation of 
beauty 

Desire to use the evergreen 
trees in the school yard and on the 
lawn at home for bird feeding 
stations 
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ANT EAS 


S  Bime The RIGHT Art Materials will stimulate true creative work. Used together, 
they will insure sparkling brilliance, economy, and success in any art medium, 
for all age levels. Are YOU using the right materials? Specify Milton Bradley 
and you will KNOW that you can depend on the finest results possible. 


Paste together at center, two 4) inch circles. 


Slits A, B, C and D are 12”. Slash around edges. A SLIT AND SLOT TURKEY 


Insert straws for neck and feet as shown. 


Holidays are happy days, filled with inspiration for young artists. Harvest 


= SLIT - time is a colorful time, when Art lends itself to capiuring the vividness of the 

fall coloring in all its glory. And who would not like to make his own turkey, 

2 decorative for the festive table, bright and fascinating in the schoolroom. 
’ This gay young bird is made of wonderful, versatile Milton Bradley Bull's Eye 


Construction Paper, merely by cutting the shapes, then putting them together 

Cut wings double. Slit 1/2”. For head paste 
. . with slits and slots and adding dabs of quick-sticking Adhezo when inserting 

straw between 2 circles. Add eyes, bill and : : 
wattte. the neck, head and legs. One soda straw is all you need. Before assembling, 
paint the bright feathers on with brilliant Vivi-Tone, Milton Bradley's out- 
standing, smooth-flowing Powder Poster Paint which will never chip, crack or 
peel off. Tru-tone No-Roll Crayons will make wonderful feather detail and 
add vivid color to your royal bird, Milton Bradley Bull's Eye Construction 
Paper will crease without cracking and take any art medium to perfection. 


Brighten harvest time with a flock of SLIT AND SLOT TURKEYS. They 
will be colorful and gay. Make them any size, following the general direc- 
tions found in the diagrams. But whether you make turkeys or undertake 

Sot ts & aes i other Art Project, remember that it is the RIGHT materials that count 

‘ : ee most. The RIGHT MATERIALS are art materials 

size circles. Slit 1%”. 

Decorate with Tru-tone No-Roll Crayons, Bull's ‘PD, MADE BY MILTON BRADLEY to work as a team. 

Eye Paper and Vivi-Tone Powder Poster Color. MAKE MILTON BRADLEY the ONE COMPLETE 

Assemble. Bend feet apart to make stand. SOURCE FOR ALL YOUR ART MATERIAL NEEDS. 
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Inner feelings and emotions flow freely 
from the fingertips, bringing the full ¥ . | 
satisfaction of creative achievement... 
\ 
To assure true interpretation and \\ 
full expression, specify pure, brilliant 
gael” 
FINGER PAINTS by MILTON BRADLEY \ 
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